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Here shall young genius wing his eagle flight, 
Rich dew drops shaking from his plumes of light. 
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PHILADELPHIA DISPLAYED. 

Looking in a south east direction from the 
ispot on which I stood, there appeared a 
long but very narrow street crowded with 
‘ miserable tenements, which were not suffi- 
cient to shelter their inhabitants from the in- 
clemencies of the climate. My eyes were fix- 
ed intently on one particular dwelling, in 
which was presented a spectacle of human de- 
gradation, to which my experience furnishes 
Sno parallel ; Izrael, however, informed me it 
was a matter of common occurrence in this 
country, and that many absolutely perished 
from the want of proper food. When we con- 
template the almost innumerable calamities 
to which mankind are exposed, and that while 
the virtuous are groaning under the weight 
of sorrow ; the wicked are revelling in all the 
luxury of pleasure, a strange contrariety is 
apparent in the works of providence. But it 
isour duty to adore the wisdom, it is not 
given us to comprehend, and to bow in re- 
verence to those decrees we cannot change. 

Here in a small apartment were collected 
six individuals, to whom the means of exist- 
ence had been denied, and a lingering disease 
while it increased the horrors of poverty, re- 
moved to a distance the prospect of repose in 
the grave. In a corner there was placed a 
quantity of straw, eovered by a blanket which 
had probably once been white, but now had 
acquired a dusky hue from the torrents of 
smoke which issued from a small iron stove. 
This was the bed upon which reclined the 
man and his wife both in the last extremity of 
‘a direful distemper, and four meagre children 
whose cries in vain sought that bread their 
unhappy parents could not bestow. When 
the father turned his agonizing countenance 
upon the destitute infants, the sigh burst from 
a full fraught bosom, and the tear rolled down 
his manly cheek—his lips trembled, he would 
lave uttered something—a stifled groan alone 


Jas the mother pressed its feeble form to het 
bosom, the deep lineaments of her counten- 
ance plainly told the anguish of her bleeding 
heart. The babe slept unconscious of its dan- 
ger, and the horrific truth, that the fountain 
of its nourishment was nearly exhausted, dis- 
turbed not its serenity. The sunken eye, the 
pallid cheek, the attenuated limbs, gave aw- 
ful sign that nature’s dissolution was at hand, 
and ere the sun again had began his race, 
this victim of misery was resting in the bosom 
of its father and its God. When childhood 
descends into its last abode, grief should give 
place to joy, in the exhilarating reflection 
that upon them the weght of this world’s trou- 
ble has not descended. That they unspotted 
by the pollutions of society, and untainted by 
its vices, have passed to those kindred skies 
where holiness forever dwells. 

But still there is a chord most delicately en- 
twined round the human heart, which must 
vibrate until time has interposed its healing 
office, when we behold those to whom affec- 
tion has allied us, pass from the gay scenes 
of life to the gloomy mansion of the dead, 
There are consecrated moments upon which 
philosophy must not intrude, as a _ period 
appointed by heaven for the indulgence 
of those emotions which do such honor to 
the common sympathies of humanity. The 
mother in the present instance, was displayed 
in all the dignity of unaffected regret, with- 
out any ostentation of mourning, or that ex- 
ternal demonstration which is frequently no- 
thing more than an ill concealed pleasure.— 
When I beheld the mild blue eye, turned in 
conscious dependance towards the heavens, as 
if to supplicate relief frem the great source of 
all good, and marked the anxious countenance, 
the heaving bosom, and the suppressed sigh, 
that. struggled for utterance, the tear trem- 
bled on my quivering lid. I turned from the 
scene of woe, to give free course to the soul- 





was heard, and he sank exhausted on the com- 
fortless couch ; the wife was not loud in her 
lamentations, nor boisterous in her sorrow— 
aay was the silent and subdued grief of the 
soul, 


The youngest child was a very and infant, 


subduing emotions which rushed upon me, 
and I began to repent the curiosity which in- 
duced me to witness so appalling a spectacle. 

The sun had now thrice performed its ac- 
customed journey, since any thing adapted to 
the sustenance of man had entered this miser- 
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able tenement, and nature wearied with her 


own efforts, was rapidly sinking into the arms 


of a deadly sleep. 


—— eae 
the contempt of the rich, the contumely of 
‘the proud, and the insults of the licentious, it 


fwo of the children had)was her hard fate to bear in silence. Afte 


already reached that point in which complaint) many wearisome hours she returned with, 


becomes impossible, their silent gestures were 
more truly horrible to me than the more noisy 
clamours of the rest. 
from those who were incompetent to give 
them relief, and to the paren'’s eye nothing 


seemed apparent on the book of destiny than! 
the dreadful event of the successive dissolu- 
tion of their innocent offspring. Ruin was ad- 
vancing with rapid strides, and it was neces-|| 


sary to summon resolution to meet the emer- 
gency, and to endeavour to concert some 
means by which it might be averted. 


To solicit the assistance of others was re- 


volting to the proud feelings of the father, 
§ p § 


who preferred perishing by the hand of his 
maker, rather than receive the reluctant cha- 
But it was not alone for 
himself he was to decide, there were others 


rity of his fellows. 


whose interest it was necessary to consult, 


and whatever value might be attached to his 


own existence, it was not for him to ravish 


from them the pleasing illusions of hope. He 


looked upon the child whom death had now 


released from all earthly pain, and reflected 
that the rites of sepulture were due, but no 


means were in their hands by which the dead 
might be buried from their sight. The idea 


‘scanty pittance, scarcely sufficient to provide 
'a few morsels of bread, which was immediate. 


They demanded bread) ly shared among the famished family, and de. 


ivoured with ravenous eagerness. The ap. 
pearance of the unhappy girl, but too evident. 
ly showed the wounds an acute sensibility had 
received in the execution of the duty impos. 
ed on her. 

| Tcould not refrain from exclaiming ; Why 
has man been called into existance, and ep. 
dowed with lofty and intelligent faculties 
\merely to sport for a few hours in the glad. 
dening beams of prosperity, and then to sink 
into the darkness of despair? Has providence 
given him an understanding, and the gift of 
memory for the purpose of conferring on his 
‘misery an augmented pang? Nature every 
\where smiles in the splendour of her charms, 
and dispenses with a lavish hand to all that 
lives, the rich fruits of her bounty, and go. 
iverns.with a gentle sway throughout her great 
idomains. The roving beast of prey melted 
‘by her soft influence, will forget his thirst of 
‘blood, and in glorious oblivion bury the pow. 
erful instinct, which urged him to the destin. 
ed victim of his rage. But man_ will not for. 
getthe object of his hate, and ever with a si. 





was present to his mind, that the object of his| vage perseverance presses on to gratify a 
love must soon in the ordinary operations of} mean revenge, which in its consummation can 


nature, cause in his soul mingled emotions of] alone bring misery to himself. 


He can u- 


° ° om. f z % : 
horror and disgust. He looked upon his wife,||moved, behold his fellow man writhing under 


the tried companion of every sorrow, whose 
voice had breathed comfort to a disconsolate 
mind ; the furrows were seen on her brow, 


the combined operation of poverty and dis- 
‘ease; it is for him to proceed still further, and 
‘make the miseries of others the object of his 


the sunken cheek, the languid eye, the pale!| mirth. 


lip, aud all the dreadful concomitants of fa- 


mine, rushed upon his recollection. It was a 
picture no painter could have drawn, even in 
the most inspired moments of his art, for here 
might be found a congregation of lineaments, 


beyond the reach of human fancy, described 
by heaven’s high hand. It was too much for 


the feelings of a father, already bowed down 


with immeasurable woe, his countenance was 


covered with a deadly whiteness, his eye 


wildly rolled, and as he raised his clenched 
hand it seemed that life was about to quit her 


citadel. But it was a momentary agitation, 


and as he supported on his hand a throbbing 
head, a flood of tears gave relief to that un- 
utterable anguish which was struggling with- 
in him, unseen by any save the power by whom 


it was given. 


The eldest daughter therefore began her 


journey in search of some means by which 


their calamitous condition might be softened 
and made more tolerable in its endurance.— 


| * . 
| Stop rash man, (said Izrael) and accuse not 


‘heaven of injustice, because thv feeble intel- 
iligence cannot comprebend the mysteries of 
fate, nor scan the decrees of omnipotence.— 


|Look to the sparkling stars which now adorn 
ithe firmament, and when thou canst number 
‘them in their course, and canst wield them to 
ithy purpose, even then the threshold of this 
jaugust temple would not be passed. Const- 
der the immensity of the creation, and be 
‘humble in thy enquiries after wisdom, for to 
isuch only will she be revealed, from the as 
|piring soul she flees affrighted to her native 
residence. The scene of suffering before 
ithee is not the exertion of arbitrary power, 
‘but the result of wisdom and mercy, and 
ithe lesson which it teaches is of prac 
‘tical importance. ‘The censure which 4 
false feeling of compassion has induced, will 
‘soon appear erroneous even to thyself, for at 
‘the moment it was pronounced the angel of 





mercy had received his mandate. Thou wilt 


it is not for me at this time to narrate the diffi-| now witness benevolence the most exalted, 
culties which beset her on this eventful night,!/and charity the most disinterested, the melo- 
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F dious sounds of infant gratitude will fall 
: upon thy ear in sweetest numbers, ‘Trans- 

‘fer thy observation to the street in which we 
© are, and notice what is passing there under 
© the dark shadow of the night, and when the 
E picture is fully developed, ask of thy heart 


triumph. 





the fond parent’s heart harrowed by the dread 
of impending destruction. 

This was the work of that. fair creature, 
whomat the party Izrael had pointed out tome, 
the pleasures of dissipation could not make her 
callous to the cry of distress, in the indul- 


> '° virtue claims not for herself a noble, gence of innocent festivity, she forgot not those 
| who mourned. To bind up the broken heart, 


At the door I perceived a person muffied|to clothe the naked, to feed the hungry, and 


© 1} 
bun, and whom in consequence of the obscu-) 


E rity of the night, it was impossible distinctly) 


to console the afflicted, were to her the source 
of rapturous joy ; her ear was never dull, nor 


to describe, but in a short time with great ac-||her hand closed against the needy and op- 


) tivity she ascended the narrow stairs. Throw-|, 
cloak which had hitherto con-! this unfortunate household were raised from 


' ing aside the 


pressed. At her expense the members of 


| cealed her, there stood confessed a young, their dejection, and supplied with all the re- 


| beautiful, and very interesting woman, whose), 
lovely countenance sufficiently testified the! 
o . ae 7 . “y. 7 i 

| motive ofher visit. The affability of her de-) 


quisites to enable them honourably to fulfil 
the duties of society. Furnished with all the 
luxuries that extensive wealth can command, 


© meanour, and the compassionate enquiries she||the means are never wanting to enforce the 
» male of the unhappy objects, and the numer-|| designs of a generous heart—no narrow limits 


} ous plans proposed to administer relief to} 


‘are prescribed by bigotry and prejudice to 


4 \} : 4 5 
their necessity, all conspired to move my feel-i/her liberality, for none can be so base as to 


ings with the warmest friendship. She raised) 
the lifeless child from the floor, and her own 
flaxen ringlets fell upon its now faded cheek, | 
the brilliant eye became suffused with tears of 
mingled pleasure and regret. Pleasure in the’ 
reflection that the power was hers to miti- 
gate the extremity of woe and soften the as- 
perity which poverty gives to disease; re-| 
gret could not be banished when she saw the 
suffering which an earlier visit might have pre-| 
vented, and reflected how much misery was) 





forfeit their claim upon her friendly disposi- 
ition. 
ithe whole creation, thana beautiful woman en- 
‘gaged in the heavenly office of administering 
to the sufferings of those who labour under 


There is not a more lovely object in 


the load of poverty and contempt. 

At this moment a loud noise, as of many per- 
sons disputing, drew my attention to the place 
from which it seemed to proceed ; it was im- 
possible to perceive any thing, though the 
disturbance every instant increased in vio- 


endured in the very lap of plenty. Dreadfullence. Izrael pointed out to me a well fur- 
indeed is the idea that, in a land where nature/nished inn, and assured me the cause of all 
gives her fruits in rich abundance, there||this tumult would be satisfacturily explained, 
should be found a solitary individual to whom'|but at the same time earnestly requested me 
their enjoyment is denied. ‘Ito moderate any indignant emotions | might 
The amiable lady before us, did not confine |be disposed to indulge. I afterwards found 
her benevolence to mere curiosity, or a vain there was but too much reason for this cau- 
sensibility ; the benefits she conferred were |tion, as in spite of our acquired and constitu- 
of a loud and substantial kind. The current) tional serenity of mind, there were circum- 
ofher charity was like a gentle stream, spread- stances which of necessity would have awak- 
ing treshness and fertility through the mead, ened my slumbering passions. The house 
imparting to the fading flower new beauty, was one in which numerous meetings were 
known only in its effects, but in its fountain |held, with the avowed purpose of deliberat- 
concealed from every human eye. She gave ing not only on the private affairs of the per- 
not of her bounty with ostentation and parade ; sons present, but also on the concerns of the 
like a tender plant shrinking from the vulgar||whole earth. Strange as the principal may 
gaze, her acts of kindness were performed in seem to us, the people of this city have assum- 
comparative solitude and silence. In this in-ed to themselves the right to interfere with 
stance giving a very trifle for the present pur- the arrangements of others, and even to dic- 
pose, she departed, and on this night I saw/|tate the course it is proper for them to pur- 
her no more. After the lapse of some time, I'sue. Proudly confident of their own scheme 
looked again but the scene was changed, and of government, and considering their civil in- 
in the place of abject want contentment now stitutions as built upona rock, they reflect not 
smiled on a grateful family—disease had va- that the first century of their existence has not 
nished, and with returning health, industry)passed. Modesty is an amiable virtue, and is 
cheered by the hope of reward had again re-|as necessary to a nation, as it can be to an in- 
sumed its active course—comfort and conve-|dividual, and in some cases even more so. 
hience now occupied the abode, where but a; The company who are now collected, said 
few days before nothing presented but hun- Izrael, have come together with the design of 
ger, sickness, and disgrace ; now no longer isidiscussing the result and probable conse- 
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quences of the conflict, which now distracts] with due solemnity, in order that nothing may 
the Mahommedan empire, and covers the I.e-||be wanting to give dignity and effect to they 
vantine Ocean with blood. Whether from)|convention. That respectable personage who 
motives of ostentatious benevolence, or a real'|sits at the upper end of the table and acts the 
love of liberty, the American people are) moderator in the discussion, is one whose ge. 
strangely infatuated in favour of the Greeks.| neral occupation is to traffic in the laws of his 
It is no uncommon thing to hear persons loud-||country. The habits of intemperance to which 
ly exclaiming against the Turks, and announc- he is the willing slave, have in comparative 
ing if the power was given them, not a ves-|/ youth imprinted on his troubled brow, the 
tige of these foes to humanity should remain|/deep furrows of anticipated age. Over his 
on earth. Indeed, so far is this hostility car-, infancy an amiable mother watched, in all the 
ried, that there has been found a pious priest,||anxiety of maternal solicitude, in the fond 
whose hardy impudence led him to declare to |hope to bend his pliant mind to virtue’s path, 
his congregation, ‘that let a man in life and, All that her narrow means could possibly al. 
practice be ever so moral, and his devotion to, low was freely bestowed, to fit him for an ho. 
God ever so elevated, the mere circumstance) nourable career in the world, and for some 
of his being born a Turk or a Heathen, is evi-||time her care did not seem vain. The earlier 
dence that such man is foreordained to eter- period of his life was marked by many cir. 
nal damnation.” The individual who made, cumstances indicative of the operations of an 
this bold assertion, and assumed to himself the;|intellect, which in its maturity might be des. 
prerogative of the Almighty stands eminent(|tined to some high enterprise of honor. But 
among the advocates of Grecian liberty. ||it was as a morning in the spring, without x 
Think not, however, that I mean a general |cloud to mar its serenity, or obscure the bright. 
censure upon all, who have taken part in this|/ness of its glory ; and ere the mid-day, a low. 
cause, such a conclusion would argue a bigo-| ering blackness hung upon the face of nature, 
try of mind from which we must endeavour to! interrupted by the distant thunder. 
be free. When I shall display to thee the! All his fair promise was blasted in the blos. 
literary and scientific character of the coun-|/som, and the expectations of relatives, friends 
try, individuals will appear before us whose|/and acquaintance, were to be disappointed by 
names would do honour to any nation un-, the gloomy revels of folly and dissipation.— 
der heaven. Men whose lives, talents, wealth'| The unhappy youth entered on the profession 
and reputation have been devoted to the me-| of the law, with well grounded hopes of em- 
oration of the condition of mankind; to their)! ployment, and the most flattering prospect of 
generous efforts neither colour, nor climate,|/ultimate success. In the very moment when 
have opposed obstacles. They need no pane-|/every consideration of interest and reputation, 
gyric, for their good deeds proclaim their, conspired to urge him to the most vigorous 
glory, not to christians only, but to those who|/exertion, the temptation was presented, and 
have been the more immediate objects of)he fell to rise no more. Instead of shining as 
their bounty. an ornament to the legislative councils of his 
Immediately on the street, there extended/|country, or giving stability to the principlesof 
along room, the furniture of which was of justice, by the power of his eloquence, we 
the plainest character ; this was the destined) find him the selected associate of men, whom 
place of meeting, the narrow limits in which to name were pollution to the ear of virtue.— 
high intellectual powers were to be concen-| At the mid-night hour he silently steals from 
trated. At the northend, is placed a chair) the place of unhallowed pleasure, flushed 














designed for the man who may be designated 
as qualified to preside over the important de- 
liberations of this august assembly. Before 
it stands a table, provided for the convenience 
of registering the proceedings, which may be 
had in the course of the various discussions of 
the evening. At the farther extremity of the 
apartment a large number of seats are provid- 
ed for the accommodation of such as may 


| with wine, and elevated with licentious pas- 
ision, to seek that home his crimes have dis- 
;honoured. Behold him sinking into sleep, 
| which in its disturbed reveries, is the fit ein- 
| blem of his own tempestuous mind, distract- 
|ed by conflicting sentiments and feelings. 

| He who sits in front and appears busily em- 
ployed in recording the transactions of the 





| time, is a man that in his own estimation may 


think proper toattend. A very large collec-||be ranked among the most intelligent, l- 
tion of men were brought together, in conse-| though the rest of mankind have never been 
quence ofa public notice having been issued) able to discover any thing in him bearing the 
for the purpose. Among them might be found least resemblance to either talents or genius. 


all classes of society, and a heterogeneous mix- 
ture, of every rank and profession, known to 


| At most public assemblies, he will be found 


‘intruding elaborate harangues upon the $0- 


this illustrious people. |ber judgment of more rational men, and ob- 
But now the proceedings are commenced, | structing the course of serious argument by 


and all the ordinary officers are appointed, yulgar satire and illiberal sarcasm. The ob- 
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' ty, and at its shrine he daily offers up an in- 
© famous sacrifice of the purest and best prin- 
' ciples of humanity. 


" ject nearest to his heart is the love of populari- 


trampled in the dust, or made to swell the 
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In the attainment of this 
darling design, the ties of nature, and the in- 
fluence of love, present no barrier; they are 


triumphs of a master passion. For this the 
sacred character of domestic retirement is 
violated with unholy zeal, and the goodly fa- 
bric of ;wise civil institutions threatened with 
desolation. Religion, protected as she is by 
her antiquity, the sanctity of her rites, and the 
common prejudice of man, cannot escape his 
grasp. Though on this subject no public de- 
claration can be made, yet through the me- 
dium of an impure press, the poison is intro- 
duced to the very vitals of the state. It isnot) 
from any inherent aversion to the precepts of 
morality, or from a wish to undermine the} 
foundations of society, but from a desire to! 
elevate himself, let the result be what it may. | 

No open vice, of dissipation and licentious- | 
ness, can be urged against him, and even his 
enemies must confess that from personal er-| 
rors of this kind he is free. It is, however, a) 





— 


decried by those among whom he lived, was 
yet capable of moulding them to his own pur- 
pose. He had under the auspices of a wealthy 
father, acquired tne necessary information to 
enable him to administer to the distress of 
those whom providence saw meet to afflict 
with disease. But he entered on the great 
arena of life, with sentiments not very favour- 
able tothe calling in which he was to move, 
and was not long in proclaiming the fraud and 
empiricism with which it was disgraced. Open 
and explicit in his declaration, a host of 
meaner spirits soon commenced an insiduous 
attack, not only on the professional princi- 
ples he held, but also upon the doctrines of 
religion which it was known he strenuously 
advocated. A favourite idea with him, was 
that all human knowledge might be easily 


|jsummed up in a few general propositions, 


which when divested of the immense collec- 
tion of rubbish. under which they are buried, 
might be realily comprehended. For this 
offence against the voice of ages, torrents of 
the most virulent abuse were poured upun 
him from everv side. 

This man while he bowed in reverence be- 





common occurrence for some powerful im- fore the majesty of virtue in others, and con- 


pulse to take possession of the mind, to the | 
exclusion of every other, and assert the so-|| 
vereignity of its own empire. The love of po-| 
pularity must, in its very nature, prove the: 
grave of every generous sentiment, by induc-) 
ing a selfish disposition, whose direct tenden-. 
cy isto raise us in the same proportion in. 
which we are able to depress others. One! 
of the most striking traits in this individual is, 
a blind infatuation to the principles and prac-| 
tice of » particular party, let the errors or, 
crimes perpetrated under its name be ever so! 
aggravated. There is always some ready’ 
means by which the deformity may be con-| 
cealed, and the roughness of the picture soft-' 
ened. ‘there are no measures so desperate | 
but what perseverance and art may make) 
them agreeable to the majority who are always, 
composed of ignorant and prejudiced men.— 
The loud and boisterous speaker, however, 
barren the principles he may advocate, or 
however in their remote results, pregnant 
with evil, will always find favour in such an 
audience. It is on this bas's, the man we de-. 
scribe rests his ephemeral success, and hence’ 
every advantage is applied to the best pos-' 
sible purpose, and no chicanery is left unem- 
ployed, to further the object of his most ar-| 
dent desire. Such is the reputation of this 
exalted statesman, and such the lofty and no-| 
ble pretensions which he makes to public fa-| 
vour and protection. 

izracl now directed me to another person, | 
whose character presented a singular com-| 
pound of generosity and coveiousness, of} 
pride and humility, and who while uniformiy| 


fessed the loveliness of moral rectitude, had 
yet humility sufficient to acknewledge his own 
incompetency, to. fulfil her dictates. What- 
ever may have been his errors, a decent regard 
for the established usages of the world was 
ever manifest, and the most anxious attention 
never to injure the feelines or reputation of 
others, without the most urgent necessity.— 
To many he has been the sincere friend, the 
amusing companion, and the strenuous advo- 
cate of absent merit, kind and benevolent to 
the poor, affable and polite to the rich, with- 
out severity or meanness. He was learned 
without ostentation, pious without seeking, 
to persuade the world he was religious, and 
without obtruding on the prejudices of others. 
Why he is tound in this assembly is a circum- 
stance entirely beyond explanation, and can 
alone be developed in the sequel of the story. 

the chief officer now rose, and thus ela- 
quently spoke. 

It is no ordinary cause which has convened 
us here ; the whole earth is now convulsed by 
the holy struggle of man, for liberty and 
his natural rights. Some short years ago, the 
sages of our own nation asserted and obtain- 
ed those privileges it is now our boast to 
cherish. Conscious of the blessing, shall we 
refuse our aid to those who are now valiantly 
disputing the inroads of savage barbarity and 
licentious despotism, who in defence of their 
honour and country, have placed every thing 
at hazard. Who that on the one hand eon- 
templates the hereic example of Greece in 
the days of ancient time, with her high achieve- 
iments in letters, arts and arms, aad on the 
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ommon faith, and s. n-/lappearance. She entered my tent, r . 
Bt ~_ - in truth christians like our-)me to leave her a legacy hig be hisoageny 
ys . ange W - ien yor the small aidin our!lon the day she had predicted, ’ > Fe es 
‘er to tree ir ‘ averv the til on ct ap iN 
direful, and boul «6 Ms ys a slavery the most'icase I did not, to make mea present of ahs ‘ 
a a ate the most to be depre- jper of Tokay. This wine was a paisley in th 
: H ctrl “ cd ee Teetaen 
a paaeat ; the gipsy appeared not to have com. 
sides limon Sense ; In i i i i 
| non sense ; in the situation in which I then 


SECRET OF FORTUNE TELLING. pees a speedy death was net improbable, but 

ai, Addi a: te Reed Wak PH sgn ys to expect it precisely upon 
who served in 1788 in the war with the Turks, |sal ph ki selene Jee I acceded to the propo. 
lived a few years at B. He was fond of ny the . id se, tw . horses and 50 ducats against 
ing the various events of his military lite aiid linea pad hope s Tokay ; and the auditor of 
among others the following, which are wivesit w pty deacon took down our agreeinent in 
c= the Baron's own words. >! i" te but not without laughing. 

“In the spring of the year 1788, T set pei ie bree “pee lp August came. There was 
from Miclo-var, in Transylvania, to conduct allde copes of an engagement. It was in- 
number of recruits to my regiment, which eee sont of our regiment to furnish & pi- 
then lay in the vicinity of Orsown. In Sears p — ol the niga, but two of my comrades 
lage near the army lived a gipsy, who pe inte £0 out before me. In the evening, 
on the trade of a sutler. My new soldiers peng ; wanes were preparing to set off, the 
who were extremely superstitious, asked “sited = S* whe “a the regiment came to inform the 
imi ente titers: 3 hiebed i ee eae | Sg er, that the officer named for the pi- 
distal Mia eats ey tenn os the rene 4 W ws taken dangerously ill. The one 

“ The 20th af Angst," pers cbatiiee dt os Broce: aye who preceded me, received 
significant air, and without adding another jin h: st oe oe a ae himself 
syllable. 1 wished to obtain nicaia <eatien tinal as *s and was pr eding to join his men, 
tion, but she repeated the same words; anil idee Iv} aa se, a generally, quiet creature, sud- 
as | was going away, she called out to hain We pean th ate prance and caper in such a 
‘isc aeeieed tune, ? the DOAK of Avegront:* St may! rea ne re at last threw his rider, who 
easily be supposed that this date remained im- beset : | eran the Ges. 1 wt Seer er eee 
pressed upon my memory. soiges se I must confess, not in my ordi- 

e joined the army, and shared its We ge ngs carl i 

Sanee aa endian ee h , i een ert cighty men, and was joined 

yar the Turks gave no quarters. The chiefa ie baer hundred and twenty belonging to ano- 
offered a premium of a ducat for every ser Hoa See muking in the whole two hun- 
that should be brought, into the camp and ante a a Our post was about s thousand 
neither Jannissaries or Spahies neglected pee ati Res _ of he ert wing, 
opportunity of earning this wr, ea erties 3 seeorl adie das mbit by a marsh covered 
rangement was particularly fatal to our ad- ‘sentinels, Sar : seeped we had no advanced 
vanced post. There was scarcely a night Sia cee ae it not a man was suffered to leave 
what the Turks came in superior numbers tolldr ns Piast ceoers wore oe with 
seek for heads, and at daybreak it was ehton | eies kK cat a nAeS Sereee it day- 
found that part of the camp had been cilia titer - boi met thing was quiet till a — 
only by decapitated bodies. The prince of || whic h “allt. Ock; when: we heard 9 Sel, 
Coburg resolved to send every night stron wile 1; : ieee succeeded by loud shouts of Allah ! 
piquets of cavalry beyond the chain sPaldacten eee : ben nd all the horses were thrown 
for the purpose of protecting them ; these pi-| of sev _igwopn: ont by the fire or the shock 
quets were composed of one or two hundred abel bn eo . ponceed Turks! An equal 
men ; but the Turkish generals finding theteliey af e bee hb reir side, from the impetuosi- 
troops disturbed in their retail trade, sent still/)in the pout ri, neg the fire of our carbines. 
more numerous detachments against our pi-lleight Pat-sinyprtn ag age iy : ae a 
quets, which procured them a still more Cin leneuites : ee ~™ well from friends as 
siderable profit. The service of the piquets||fell on sas adie rains mortally wounded ; he 
was consequently of such a nature, that those || zround rhe fl rg and pinned me to the 
who were appointed to perform it always put | eee sa 1¢ flash of pistols threw a light 
their affairs in order, previous to their depar-_|| * fl ott = Ay of carnage. 
ture. fendi oor my eyes, and saw our men de- 

« ‘Things were in this state in the month of | ad ing remsely es with the courage of des- 

ipair ; but the Turks, intoxicated with opium, 
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F made a horrible massacre of them. Very soon| 
P not a single Austrian was left standing. The’ 
E victors seized the horses that were still fit for) 
S service, pillaged the dead and wounded, anc! 
F then began to cut off their heads and put 
© them into sacks, which they had brought ex- 
| pressly for the purpose. © My situation was not 
very enviable. In the regiment cf Szekler we 
in general understood the Turkish language. 
[heard them encourage each other to finish 
the business before any succors should arrive, 
and not leave a single ducat behind, adding, 
that there ought to be two hundred. Hence | 
it appears that their information must have| 
been very accurate. Whilst they were pass-| 
ing over me, while legs, arms, and balls were, 
fying over my head, my horse received one,' 
which caused him to make a convulsive mo-| 
tion My leg was disengaged, and I instantly’ 
conceived the idea of throwing myself, if pos-; 
sible, among the reeds of the morass. I had; 
observed that several of our men who had at- 
tempted it were taken; but the firing had 
slackened, and the darkness inspired me with 
hope. Ihad only twenty yards to go, but had 
reason to apprehend that I should sink in the’ 
morass. If nevertheless leaped over men and 
horses, knocked down more than one of the 
Turks, who extended their arms to catch me, 
and made several blows with their sabres ; 
but my good fortune and agility enabled 
me to reach the marsh. I sunk in first no 
higher than my knees; in this manner IL pro- 
ceeded about twenty paces among the reeds, | 
and there stopped with fatigue. 





x= 


the edge of sensibility, I felt an emotion of 
fear, when I cast my eyes beyond the reeds. 
f however advanced—my eyes were directed 
towards the scene of massacre ; but words are 
inadequate to express my terror, on feeling 
myself suddenly seized by the arm. I turned 
my head, and beheld an Arnaut, six feet high, 
who had come back to see if he could pick up 
any thing else. Never was hope more cruelly 
disappointed. [ addressed him in the Turkish 
language: * Take my watch, my money, my 
uniform, but spare my life.’ * All those be- 
long to me,’ said he, ‘and your head into the 
bargain.” He immediately untied the string 
of my hussar cap, and then my cravat. 1 was 
unarmed, and incapable of defending myself ; 
at the slightest movement he would have 
plunged his cutlass into my bosom. I threw 
my arms round his body, supplicating his com- 
passion, whilst he endeavored to uncover my 





I heard a|| 


head. Have compassion on me,’ said I, ‘my 
family is rich ; make me your prisoner, and 
ilyvou shall bave a large ransom.’ ‘It will be 
too long to wait for that,’ rephed he; ‘only 
hold yourself still that 1 may cut;’ and he was 
lalready taking out my shirt pin. Meanwhile 
‘Chang round him; he did not prevent me, 
‘because he relied on his weapons; and even, 
perhaps, from a motive of compassion, which 
'was not strong enough to counterbalance the 
hope of a ducat. While he was disengaging 
my shirt pin, I felt something hard at his gir- 
idle. It was an iron hammer. He again re- 
peated, * Hold yourself still.’ 

‘© These would have been the last words I 


Turk exclaim, ‘an infidel has escaped ; let us ishould ever have heard, had not the horror of 
look for him ¥ *It is impossible he can be in'|such a death inspired me with the idea of seiz- 
the morass,’ replied the other. 1 know not/jing his hammer: he did not perceive what 1 
whether they continued their conversation,!/was doing, and already held my head in one 
but { heard nothing more; 1 fainted away with |hand and his cutlass in the other, when, dis- 


the loss of blood, and in this state l remained 
several hours; for when I came to myself the 
sun was already high. 

“} had sunk into the morass up to the’ 
Waist : my hair stood erect when [ recollected 
the image of the night, and the 20th of Au- 
gust was one of my first ideas. Icounted my 
wounds, which were eight in number, but. 
none of them dangerous; they were given 
with sabres, on the arms, the breast, and the 
back. 
country, [ wore a very thick pelisse, which 
deadened the blows. I was, however, ex-| 
tremely weak ; I listened: the Turks had been 
long gone. From time to time I heard the 
groans of wounded horses on the field of bat-) 
tle ; as to the men, the Turks had taken care} 
of them. 

‘*! attempted to extricate myself from the! 
place in which I then was; and this I accom-| 
plished in about anhour. The footsteps I had. 
left behind me on entering, guided me out 
again, Though a war with the Turks blunts: 


As the nights are very cold in that! 


engaging myself by a sudden movement, 1 
igave hima blow on the face with the hammer, 
iwith all my strength. The Arnaut staggered ; 
if repeated my blow, and he fell, at the same 
itime dropping his weapon. It is unnecessary 
ito add, that I seized it, and plunged it seve- 
lral times into his body. Lran to our advan- 
-ed posts, whose arms I perceived glittering 
in the sun, and at length reached the camp. 
|Our people shunned me as they would a spec- 
tre. The same day I was attacked with a vio- 
lent fever, and conveyed to the hospital. 

“In six weeks I recovered from my fever 
and wounds, and rejoined the army. On my 
arrival, the gipsy brought me her Vokay ; and 
{ was informed that, during my absence, dif- 
ferent circumstance had come to pass exactly 
as she had foretold, and had procured many 
consultations and many legacies. All this was 
very extraordinary, 

“ Not long afterwards, two deserters from 
the enemy, came over to us. They were 
Christians of Servia, who had been employed 
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about the baggage of the Turkish army, and|/both the warps broke that were fast to the 


had deserted to avoid a punishment they had 


ice, and the ship turning quickly around, re. 


incurred. They no sooner saw the gipsy than||ceived a dreadful shock on her quarter againgt 
they knew her, and declared that she fre-|'the floe. This compelled us to stand out 
quently went at night to the Turkish camp||amongst the loose ice again ; and an hour af. 
to give the enemy an account of our move-||terwards we returned and sent a boat to en. 


woman had performed for us various se1 vices, 


This astonished us greatly ; for the|/deavour to bring on board those unfortunately 


left on the ice. But the sea was so heavy that 


and we had even admired the address with|/the men refused to risk themselves in the 
which she executed the most perilous com-|jboat, and it returned without them. We 
mission. The deserters, however, persisted) were now obliged to reach off to the eastward, 


in their testimony, adding that they had seve- 


among the loose ice to the distance of near] 


ral times been present when this woman de-||twenty miles from the poor men on the flae. 


scribed to them our projects, and encouraged 
them to make attacks, which had actually 
taken place. A Turkish cypher served for 
ber passport. The convincing proof being 
found upon her, she was sentenced to suffer 
death asaspy. Before her execution, I ques- 


Here we had room to beat to the windward, 
At midnight the wind veered to the eastward, 
and began to abate. 


Saturday, 24th.—Towards morning the 
weather cleared up, and the wind abated, on 
which we commenced a careful search for the 








tioned her on her prediction relative to me.—| 


She acknowledged that by acting as a spy yi oF seeing them again. But, after standing 
both parties, which procured her a double! | four hours to the westward, to our great joy, 
profit, she had often learned the designs of we got sight of them with the glass from the 
both ; that those who secretly consulted her inte. head, upon a small piece of ice, and at 34 
on their future fortune, had made her ac-'|4. My. sent a boat and took all of them on 


quainted with many circumstances, and she//hoard alive; and, considering the severities 


was likewise under some obligation to acci- \they had endured from the cold, wet and hun- 


dent. As to what regarded me, in particular, ‘ger, in better health than possibly could have 
she selected me to make of me a great €X-'heen expected. The same hardships must 
ample, capable of confirming her credit by have killed any one not accustomed to these 
fixing, so long beforehand, the fatal moment.|iregions. It was indeed a deliverance of the 
At its approach, she instigated the enemy to) most extraordinary description. The account 
make an attack on the night of the 20th, on they gave of their perilous adventures, was 
the post of our regiment. From the inter-|ty the following effect. 


course which she had with the officers, she) Shortly after the departure of the boat 
tearned that there were two to go out before | which had attempted their rescue, a portion 
me; to one she sold adulterated wine, which of the floe upon which they stood broke off 
made him very ill; as for the other, at the by the action of the swell, and before they 
moment of his departure, she went up to him, could step across to the main sheet, the wa- 
as if to sell him something, and found means, ' ter intervened and prevented their retreat.— 
unperceived, to introduce very high into the 'yhey soon drifted from beneath the shelter of 
nostrils of his horse, a picce of burning tin- the floe intoa heavy sea. Almost every other 
der.” iiwave now washed over the piece of ice, so 
—————— ithat to secure themselves they were obliged 

NARROW ESCAPE. ito lie down flat on their bellies, and cling to 

A Journal of the proceedings on board the! the edge of the ice with their hands. In this 
a ap ong - the om Sees At renee state of pry —e we peers they 
and, from the 12th to the Slst of August, remained until about midnight, when the mass 
2822, besides many valuable details, contains of ice to which they cluag tee dashed by the 
the following very striking instance of escape) waves against another lump, and broke pes 
from the dreadful perils of the ice. The three pieces. They were fortunately on the 
crew of the Trafalgar, in the midst of appal-| largest piece, (which however was only a few 
ing dangers, made various attempts to moor yards in diameter,) and on this they spent & 
their ships tothe ice. It was in an attempt dismal and hopeless night, frequently washed 
of this kind that the interesting incident and) over by the sea, and in perpetual expectation 
escape took place, which is thus related in the that the next heavy wave would force them 
journal. from their imperfect hold, and bury them in 
‘* At 9, P. M. we made another attempt to the deep. As soon as the sea began to fall, 
moor the ship to a floe or field of ice. Five) they contrived to stand upright, and to move 
active men were sent to fix some anchors, and about so as to gain a little warmth. But this 
two warps were fastened to them. Two of measure was likely to fail, when, on the clear- 
the men in the boat returned for another an- jing away of the mist, they were overwhelmed 
chor, and just as they got hold of the ship,'lin despair, on finding there was no ship in 


five absent men, though with very small hopes 
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sight. The Trafalgar, they now apprehended, was often said that Lucy would make a de- 
had foundered in the gale, and if so, their) lightful wife ; she was so smart, so genteel, and 
> Stuation was indeed without hope. The usual | withal so perfectly economical—a considera- 
effect of severe exposure, in occasioning tion of vast weight among the old-fashioned 
drowsiness, then began to make its appearance | people particularly, though the young, even 
amongst them, and one man expressed great)in those days, seemed disposed to attach ra- 
desire to sleep, which, however, his compa- ther less consequence to it. 
nions very prudently prevented ; otherwise, it) 1 he morning’s preparations was succeeded 
- probable, he would have awoke no more.—|| by the evening’s gathering ; and the rurz 
Soon afterwards they were rejoiced by a sight} home of farmer Brooks, presented a specta- 
of the ship, whose approach gave some stimu-)cle that would have made a cold heart warm, 
° * | od r[’ 
lus to their spirits, and enabled them to make/|and even age feel again. The formal cere- 
that exertion which was necessary for pre-| monies of fashionable cities had not yet bro- 
E serving life, until they could be taken from) ken in upon the simplicity of early customs; 
© their perilous situation.” |jand more than a score of pretty girls, in white, 
crowned with flowers and decorated with 
airs || green, sported on the grass before the door ; 
THE WEDDING. i the bride herself in the midst of them; and 
It was a fresh and balmy morning in the de-|}¢ach with a gallant at her side; the more aged 
lightful month of May, and nature seemed to)amused themselves by crowding the door and 
‘have forgotten the ravages of winter, and); windows, and looking on the sport; while all 
smiled like a young bride, decorated in the | within was preparation fer the wedding sup- 
bloom of youth and beauty, and waiting to} per. 
welcome the embrace of summer. ‘Che mea-| Many an eye then turned and turned again 
dows were gay with luxuriant verdure; the'/to the young couple, whose hearts and hands 
flowers hailed the genial influence of the re.|| were now to he joined indissolubly. She was 
viving Season, and loaded the air with sweets;|/a beautiful bride, and her young intended hus- 
and the young birds, participating in the ge- ‘band eyed her with a triumphant look of pride. 
t neral joy, mingled their songs with the voice; Me loved her because she was beautiful; de- 
of the gentle zephyrs. But the beauty of na-|cause he thought her the prettiest in the vil- 
F ture was forgotten ; the songs of the birds an ee 8 nennnee hee ae eat = wel and 
aor . y yas "rie ra rad. a r ¢ e © , 
that doy, tad ertey wend in Mlobery ees Bellin Stare Wo beady watered see aa ee 
vat day, and every head in Alesbury was full al ect Y, and tec On a Care 
ofthe important subject. The girls, in mer- for-nobody kind of a look, a truant glance 
'y groups, might be seen at every porch, dis- often strayed towards him, which plainly toid, 
cussing the various items of arrangement, and that even if she did not admire especially his 
making their combined preparations for the manly form, and frank and open manner, she 
scene, forgetful of the hour of dinner; and) at least loved him because he loved her. 
here and there a straggling gallant reconnoi-| When the all important hour had at length 
‘tered the ground, to see how the things were arrived, the young people were called in and 
gving forward, and culled for a fayourite fair, the worthy Squire, putting on his spectacies, 
“8 a bunch of pretty flowers, to decorate ner) pee the pata | with all 4 gravity 
aur. It seemed as though all the world fan-|1maginabie, and with a dexterity and prompt- 
cies of happiness, was that morning summed \ness, withal, that was doubtless sharpened by 
up inthe glorious thought of outrivaling in the savoury smell of sundry roasted ducks 
galety the gayest. land turkeys, which ge See Ty ~ 
‘the bride—a pretty girl of seventeen, proud adjoining apartment; the pretty bride an 
z bed . 4 ry : 
of the noise and bustle she was making in the her chosen consort, were pronaunced man 
_ village, her fine wedding dress all ready, and! and wife; their hands and lips were joined ; 
» abride’s maid at her nod, perfectly satisfied and the mutual promises extorted without any 
, with herself and with every body else, waited unnecessary circumlocution ; no fainting ; no 
F with little apparent anxiety for time to bring’ tears ; no whimpering ; a glorious kissing fol- 
the appointed hour. The bright dreams of al lowed, and then torthwith the supper; as um- 
‘holiday life were all before her. portant a matter, in the estimation of the cool 
Lucy iy rk de been, on more than erg ae calculating among the company, as any 
count, the admiration of the gay ones of the other. 
village, She was of a light, airy form, and I shall leave them there for the present ; 
the fine proportions of her person, and the'|t never dare follow much further the course 
attractive beauty of her face, were always,of things on such occasions ; and at a single 
fpayed to ss ag possible advantage ons been per to the pe hy . pci 
there was peculiar neatness ever remarked) rode, a year afterwards, Pie retuly 
in her dress ; every thing about her was 4e-jsituated farm-house, half secluded from view 
ming, a word which signifies much, and itby a cluster of yenerable oaks; it was the re 
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sidence of Lucy and her husband; and the) comparatively new, and which affords a dis. 
strong propensity I felt to see my old friend, tinct, but distant view of other portions which 
induced me to calla moment. I found her in will not so well bear close examination. But 
the midst of business, though not busy; she! after making all due deductions for these ad. 
was a wife now; and she had fallen into that, ventitious embellishments, it is in external ap. 
most fatal error, carelessness of appearance. pearance the most beautiful city I have ever 
The floor was strewed with rubbish; every, seen, or ever expect to see, should my tra. 
thing was out of place; and she appeared per-, vels extend the world over. Nothing can sur. 
fectly slovenly in her person ; and when [ gaz-, pass it, in grandeur and beauty. The first 
ed on her I could not but recal to mind the glance reminded one of the picture, which 
pretty, neat, sprightly girl that won Joe Mil- the splendid imagination of Gibbon has drawn 
er’s affections, and contrast her appearance! of ‘ the city of the seven hills,’ in the age of 
with the same pretty girl, now Joe Miller’s, Augustus, 


wife. Br was but a year older; yet ten! Nature has liberally contributed her part, 
years less attractive. I would have given my} \to produce this magnificent panorama. [If 
eyes to have kissed her once; but the enchant-, Edinburgh could be sunk to a plain, or even 
ment. was gone. I wonder if her husband |transferred to the banks of the Thames, half 
thought so. ; its splendor would be lost, intrinsigally rich 
I said Lucy had fallen into a sad error ; and ‘and showy asare its edifices. The hills on 
_ is not i ped 9 are fallen into)|\which it rises; Salisbury Crag and Arthur's 
the same. Her days of courtship over; mar-|Seat lifting their picturesque summits, and 
ried and settled down in life, she had forgot-| overlooking the town from the east; the rock 
phe seg Bet charms that cieninge bateatg ae oo po — oor ee to the 
irst instance are necessary to retain it; she height of 2U0 feet, in the midst of the city ; 
thought as she had won a husband, it was not the deep ravines on each side, in which a part 
necessary to practice any of the means by! of the buildings are cradled; the distant am- 
which she won him, to secure his affections. | phitheatre of mountains around ; and the Forth 
{ had been sitting but a few minutes, when spreading a broad and bright expanse of wa. 
Joe came in, and welcomed me in his frank’ ter to the northeast, constitute peculiar and 
and cordial manner, but I saw there was a''striking features in the outlines of Edinburgh. 
cloud on his brow; that he felt hurt. He) The hand of art has seized upon these natural 
pase steiga at the — onan Tan TOY, Sa ventages, and wrought upon the same scale 
edin the room, and then at her—‘* Lucy,” in filling up the picture. Ifan artist with all 
said he mildly, “a ~ ios — ae things the — at his a — himself 
ima little order; f doaistike such contusion.” ‘upon Salisbury Crag, anc rected a city to 
Lucy colored and leaving her seat flirted off|/be built as a work of taste, and to be exhibit. 
ina pet. Joe looked after her as she slam-|/ed as a panorama, he could not have made 
med the door, and gave a deep sigh, that many improvements upon the one, which has 
seemed to say—Alas! poor Joe Miller! and |sprung up at different periods and by common 
from my heart I could have responded it. consent. ‘The unanimity with which unsight- 
The young couple had set out in life with ly buildings have been excluded, and the city 
fine prospects. Joe was an industrious, sen- ‘adorned with works of art, is indeed remark- 
ries eo wopsconch as a a oo In the ong pars — were ied 
red, and Lucy was a sweet girl; she is still ed centuries ago, litle regard was probably 
pretty ; but that very habit of carelessness in||paid to architectural beauty, and _ it is almost 
dress, and mismanagement in her house, hasa miracle that interest and convenience should 
Jost her a world of pleasure and satisfaction.—| have so uniformly coincided with taste. The 
And I have heard it said that she and her hus- symmetry of the new town is less singular, 





band lived unhappily together. since a council composed of judicious and in- 
ra SS itelligent men exercise a controlling influence, 
: land prohibit the intermixture of mean build- 

From Carter’s Letters, 


aarariae é ‘ings. 
EDINBURGH. But I am attempting a description of Edin- 
Our debut was doubtless under very favor. hurg almost before it has been entered. As- 
able circumstances for creating a strong im-|jcending slowly by the new road, which was 
pression. The skies were cloudless, the at-|‘made by the government at an immense ¢%- 
mosphere transparent, and the sun went down! pense over the brow of Canton Hill, the de- 
in all his glory, throwing his golden beams iclivity of which required in some places a ter- 
upon the innumerable towers, turrets, spires,|race of 80 or 100 feet, we arrived at the head 
monuments and castellated buildings, whichjjof Pine street, extending for more than a mile 
crown the triple hills, on which Edinburgh is |in a perfectly straight line through the head 
seated. We entered the most imposing partijof the city, bordered by blocks of beautiful 
of the town, being that section of it, which is!\edifices, and thronged with crowds ef well 
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| oo 
dressed people. There was more truth than 
point in the epithet employed by his Majesty, 
to characterize the capitol of the north, when 
in 1821 he rode along this street, and view- 


ing the assembled multitude on Colten Hill, | 


exclaimed to one of his suite, ** how superb !” 
A compliment from a king, however insipid, 
goes a great way in Europe, and the two ho- 
nied words which dropped from the lips of 
his Majesty have been embalmed and preserv- 
edby the topographers of Edinburgh for the 
benefit of posterity. As my readers are plain 
republicans, unaccustomed to discover any 
peculiar virtue in the oracular sayings of roy- 
ality, it will be necessary to be a little more 
explicit, to give them an idea of the magnifi- 
cence of this street. 

The buildings here, as in other parts of the 
town, are of light-colored stone, obtained from 
extensive quarries in the vicinity, and wrought 
with the utmost exactness. How much  su- 
perior both in beauty and durability is this 
solid material, to the patch-work and stucco 
of Regent street in London. ‘The richest or- 
ders and the finest proportions in architecture 
are observed; and the new town of Edin- 
burgh is strictly classical. As the expense of 
building, according to the best models, is no 
greater than in the ordinary way, I cannot but 
think the example of the citizens of the Scotch 
capital worthy of imitation. Had equal atten- 
tion been paid to the construction of houses 
on Broadway, nothing could have exceeded it 
in magnificence ; for the street itself’ is ona 
large scale and enjoys more advantages in 
point of location, than any thing I have yet 
seen in Europe, not even excepting the me 
tropolis of the North, which has acquired the 
name of the modern Athens, 


oP + 


PARTING INTERVIEW WITH EMMET. 


The Reader probably knows that Mr. Em- 
met was a celebrated lawyer and statesman in 
Ireland ; that he was unfortunately betrayed 
by his enemies, in an attempt to emancipate 
his countrymen from tyranny and oppression. 
He was therefore convicted of the crime of 
treason, and sentenced to be executed. His 
speech before his judges and accusers is con- 
sidered one of the most pointed and eloquent 
productions on record. His brother, (an 
eminent lawyer) who was also concerned in 
the conspiracy, escaped and fled to New York, 
where he now practices law. The following 
account of the last interview with his intend- 
ed companion, taken fromthe ‘ ‘Truth Tel- 
ler,” is quite affecting. 

The evening before his death, while the 
workmen were busy with the scaffold, a young 
lady was ushered into the dungeon. It was 
the girl whom he so fondly loved, and who 
had now come to bid him her eternal fare- 





well. He was leaning, in a melancholy 
mood, against the window frame of his prison, 
and the heavy clanking of his chains smote 
idismally on her heart. The interview was 
bitterly affecting, and melted even the callous 
‘soul of the gaoler. As for Emmet himself, he 
|wept and spoke little ; but as he pressed his 
‘beloved in silence to his bosom, his counte- 
nance betrayed his emotions. In alow voice, 
half choaked by anguish, he besought her not 
ito forget him ; he reminded her of their for- 
‘mer happiness, of the long-past days of their 
childhood, and concluded by requesting her 
sometimes to visit the scenes where their in- 
fancy was spent, and though the world might 
repeat his name with scorn, to cling to his 
|memory with affection. At this very instant, 
the evening bell pealed from the neighbouring 
church. Emmet started at the sound; and as 
he felt that this was the last time he should 
ever hear its dismal echoes, he folded his be- 
loved still closer to his heart, and bent over 
her sinking form with eyes streaming with 
affection. The turnkey entered at the mo- 
ment ; ashamed of his weakness, he dashed 
the rising drop from his eye, and a frown again 
lowered on his countenance. The man mean- 
while approached to tear the lady from his 
embraces. Overpowered by his feelings, he 
could make no resistance ; but, as he gloomily 
released her from his hold, gave her a little 
miniature of himself, and with this parting 
token of attachment, imprinted the lasi kisses 
of a dying man upon her lips. On gaining the 
door, she turned round, as if to gaze once 
more on the object of her widowed love. He 
caught her eye as she retired, it was but fora 
moment ; the dungeon door swung back again 
upon its hinges, and as it closed after her, in- 
formed him too surely, that they had met for 
the last time upon earth. 





ee 


MATERNAL LOVE. 


If there is one mortal feeling free from the 
impurities of earthly frailty, that tells us in its 
slightest breathings of its celestial origin, it is 
that of a mother’s love—a mother’s chaste, 
overwhelming, and everlasting love for her 
children. 

The name of a mother is our childhood’s 
talisman, our refuge and our safeguard in alk 
our mimic misery ; ’tis the first half-formed 
word that falls from the babbling tongue, the 
first idea that dawns on the opening mind ; 
the first, the fondest, and the most lasting 
tie in which affection can bind the heart of 
man! It is not a teeling of yesterday or to-day ; 
itis from the beginning the same, and un- 
changeable; it owes not its being to this 
world, or the things in this world, but is in- 
dependent and self-existent, enduring while 
one pulse of life animates the breast that fos- 
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ters it; and if there be any thing of mortality;, veloped the mighty force of that mysterioys 
which survives the grave, surely its best aridj|passion, which can forget and forgive al} 
noblest passion will never, never perish.—||things ; and though the youth of her fairest 
Oh!. it is a pure and holy emanation of||hopes may be as one cast off from God and 
Heaven’s mercy, implanted in the heart of|;man, yet will she not forsake him, nor up. 
woman for the dearest and wisest purposes,||braid him, but participate in all things saye 
to be at once her truest and most sacred plea-||his wickedness! 
sure, and tlie safety and the blessing of her|| I speak not of 4 mother’s agonies, when 
offspritig. ‘bending o’er the bed of death! nor of Rachael 
’Tis not selfish passion, depending for its weeping for her children, because they were 
permaiieney on the reciprocation of advanta-|not! 
ges; but, in its sincerity, it casteth out itself! The loye of a father may be as deep and 
and centres but in the happiness of its object; ‘sincere, yet itis calmer, and perhaps more 
and, when the welfare of that object is at! calculating, and more fully directed in the 
Staké, it putteth away fear and knoweth not|!great period and ends of life; it cannot de. 
weariness. It is not excited by form or fea-|\scend to those minutiz of affection, those 
ture, but rather, by a happy. perversion of | watchful cares for the minor comforts and 
perception, embues all things with imaginary|/gratificationg of existence, which a mother, 
beauty. It watches over our helpless infancy,|/trom the finer sensibility of her natute, can 
with the ceaseless benignity ofa guardian an-|;more readily and duly appreciate. The pages 
gel ; anticipates every childish wish, humours! of history abound with the records of. miater- 
every wayward fancy, soothes every transient) nal love, in every,age and clime, and every 








sorrow, sings our "sweet lullaby to rest, and||rank of life ; but it is a lesson of never end. 
cradles us om its warm and throbbing breast ;/|ing presence which the heart can feel and ac. 
and when pain and sickness prey upon the ‘knowledge, and needs not example to teach 
fragile form, «what medicine is there like a/ it how to venerate. 
rmnother’s kisses? what quieting pillow hke ai} Can there be a being so vile and odious, so 
mother’s bosom? And when launched in the; dead to. nature’s impulse, who in return for 
wide ocean of a tempestuous world, what eye)such Constant care and un yrarying kindness, 
gazes on our adventurous voyage with half) can willingly or heedlessly wound the heart 
the chgerness of maternal foridiiess, amid the ithat cherished him, and forsake the lonely 
sad yet not unpleasing contest 6f hdpes atid|jone, who nursed and sheltéred him; who can 
fears, and deep anxieties? Whenthe rugged; madly sever the sweetest bonds of human 
path of life has been bravely, patiently, and/junion; and bring down the grey hairs of his 
nobly trodden—when’ prosperity has smiled) parents with sorrow to the grave ; who can 
upon us—when virtue has upheld us amid the}leave them in their old age to solitude and 
world’s temptations; virtue whi¢b she herself) poverty, while he wantons in the pride of un- 
first planted in us—and when Fame has bound!'deserved prosperity ? — - 
her laurels round us, is there a heart that|| If there be, why let them abjure the name 
throbs with a livelier or more grateful plea-| of man, and herd with the beasts that perish, 
sure ? : ° jor let him feel to distraction that worst of hu- 
Yet it is not prosnerity, with her smiles and4{man miseries, _ 
beauty, that tries the purity and fervour of a “‘ How sharper than a Serpent’s tooth it is 
mother’s love; it is in the dark and dreary! , Fo havea thankless child.” 
precincts of adversity, amid the cold frowns!| pinnae eee 
of an unfeeling world, in poverty and despair,)| THE LAST LEAF OF TITE FOREST. 
in sickness and sorrow, that shines with aly A FRAGMENT. 
brightness beyond mortality, ‘and stifling the)! It was the end of autumn, and my foot rust: 
secret agonies of its own bosom, strives but toj\led among the dead leaves that stréwed the 
pour baim and consoiation en the: wounded) path: J cast my eyes up-to an aged oak, that 
sufferer ; and the cup of misery, filled as it is) stretched its giant limbs in many a fantastic 
to overflowing, serves but to bind them morel'form over mv head. It was the lord’of the 
firmly and dearly to each other, ‘as the storms|'forest. Ilooked at it again, and again; one 
of winter but bid the sheltering iyy twine)/leaf still remained on one sole hanging branch ; 
itself more closely round the withered oak.— |/it struggled in vain to wet free. A fresher 
Absence cannot chill a mother’s love, nor can|/ gust of wind came up the valley—the tiny 
even vice itself destroy a mother’s kindness. ‘tootstalk gaye way—it separated from the 
The lowest degradations of human fraiity can-||branch—and the last leaf of the forest fell at 
not wholly biot out the remembrance of the|/my fect. I gazed at it half sorrowfully ;it 
first fond yearnings of young affection, or the; was Wot like its companions that lay near; no, 








‘faint memorial of pri 


: vis primeeval innocence ; nay,|/it was stillfresh as thé greenest leaf in spring: 
it seeins as if the very consciousness of the. aba The brown tints of autumn had not yet mel+ 
sect etate’of her ermag child more’ fully de-: loved its vivid colouring ; it seemed as if cut 
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off in its prime ; different, far different, form 
those faded trophies of summer which lay 
around me. Unconsciously, I fell into a train 
of thought that was sad, even to mournfulness. 
{ took the leaf in my hand, and exclaimed 
aloud, ** Too true a simile, the last flower of 
the castle, and the last leaf of the forest, have: 
both departed in vernal freshness, alike 
blooming, and lovely. I had now reached an 
open part of the forest which commanded an 
extensive prospect over the valley; a dim and 
indistiuct object met my view ¢ it wound 
round a little wooded promontory, and again 
[plainly saw it. ‘Too well I knew what the; 
sad procession Was ; the plumes of white fea- 
thers danced in the beams of the morning sun) 
as if in mockery of the sombie object that bore! 
them. It was the hearse that conveyed the’ 
| relics of Ellen, the last flower of the castle, to! 
ther long home. * * * -*: The only re- 
maining child of a numerous family was re-' 
garded by her doting parents with no ordinary! 
affection ; but that fell disease, Consumption, | 
came—it breathed on Ellen’s faceand the’ 
last blossom was gathered to her fathers. The} 
sad procession arrived atthe church. I joined) 
the train of mourners—a few moments pause) 
} ensued,—broken only by the sobs of the 
wretched father. The solemn and impressive: 





service commenced—the corpse was lowered! 


' intothe tomb—I was near it—tbe leaf fell from 


my hand—the earth rattled on the coffin—the' 


last flower of the castle, and the last leaf of 
the forest, reposed in the same grave. 
ee) eee 
PYRAMID OF DRINK. 
The operation of drink, in its various de- 
ees, may be represented by a pyramid, thus: 


bai 


§* 
Tipsy 
Very fresh, 22% Very tipsy, 
Fresh, 845$2% Drunk, 
Lively, 225 25s¢5% Very Drunk, 

Comfortable. S55 TES Oh 052 22% Stupidly drunk. 

Sober, sh t8h st 240222 4% «Dead drunk. 

+. “a6 Cie tee ae O7% 


Sobriety.x—The sober moments which im. 
mediately succeed to dinner, are the most 
miserable in existence. The languor, the 
sense of utter inefficacy, mental and bodily, 
are dreadful. After a few glasses you ascend 
the first step of the pyramid, and become 
comfortable. In this state you are not much 
disposed to talk. ‘There is a tranquil luxury 
in your feelings, and a reverie Comes on, 


which, if you drink no more, is likely to ter-| 
A philosopher seldom pass- 


minate in sleep. 
es this point except in company. 
Drink on and you step up to Avely. Now 


you begin to talk, and your remarks are smart 
OwW- 


und pertinent. You have the reasoning p 


erin high perfection, but aided withal by a 
“appy fertility of illustration. 


This may be 








considered as a mental aurora, announcing 
that the sun of fancy is about to rise from the 
** purple wave.” 

Fresh.— There is more fire and colour ir 
your ideas now, for the sun has risen. You 
grow more eloquent and less logical. Your 
jokes are capital—in your own estimation.— 
Your perceptions are still tolerably clear, be- 
yond yourself. 

Very fresh.—Your conversation is more and 
more highly coloured. Your eloquence is 
impassioned, and you overwhelm your com- 
panions with a flood of talk. You begin to 
suit the action to the word. Ideas not quite 
coherent, but language still tolerably distinct 
and correct, 

Tipsy.—Now on the top of the pyramid you 
begin to grow giddy. Gestures very vehe- 
ment, and epithets much exaggerated. Ar- 
gsumentative, but not rational. Words con- 
siderably abridged, and ideas lamentably ob- 
scured. 

Very tipsy.—You find out that you have a 
turn for vocal music, and regale your friends 
with asong. Speechify in incoherent language, 
and evince a most decided tendency to mis- 
chief and locomotion. Proud as a peacock, 
stout as a hon, amorous as a dove. 

Drunk.—Perversely quarrelsome, and stu- 
pidly good-natured. Dealing much in shake 
hands, and knock downs. ‘Tongue stammer- 
ing and feet unsteady. 

Very drunk.— Abortive efforts to appear so- 
ber. See every thing double.--Balance to- 
tally lost, you drift about like a ship in a hard 
gale. Vocabulary reduced to a few interjec- 
tions. 

Stupidly drunk.—Head and stomach topsy- 
turvy. Eyes fixed and glaring. Utter inca- 
ipacity of speech and locomotion, accompanied 
jwith an indistinct yet horrid consciousness of 
your situation. 
| Dead drunk.—An apoplectic sleep, and 
confused dreams of the devil or your credi- 
tors. 
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‘* Sail down the Tigris, or up the Nile,’ 
says a German writer, ‘‘ travel through the 
deserts of Irak, or the delicious plains of Sy- 
ria; seek the valleys of Hajaz, or the delight- 
ful solitudes of Yaman—every where you will 
meet professional story-tellers, in listening to 
whose tales the people find their greatest 
amusement. ‘They are to be seen in the tent 
of the Bedouin and the hut of the Fallah ; in 
the village coffee-houses, as well as those of 
Bagdad, Damascus and Cairo. When the in- 
tense heat of noon compels the traveller to 
stop on his journey, and interrupts the trans- 
actions of business, the people of the caravan, 
and the crowd of the bazaar, gather together 
beneath a spreading tree, or in a coffee-house, 
‘to listen with attentive cars to the story teller, 
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who for hours will astonish and delight them, 
and then in the most interesting part break 
off, to take up the tale again in the cool of the 
evening. Even then he does not always finish 
his narrative, but often defers the end of it un- 
tik the morning; when, instead of indulging 
his aud‘ence with the catastrophe, he will be- 
gin a new story. In the great towns these 
story-tellers form a particular corporation ; 
and, like every other trade, are under the go- 
vernment of their own shaikh.” 


ee 
SPRING. 


Blest hope of man, enchanting Spring ! 
‘Thy throne is made of budding flowers— 

Thy voice is with the birds that sing 
Among the leaves of thy green bowers— 


Thy breath is of that sweet perfume 

Which comes where violets make their bed; 
Thy cheek is of the mellow bloom 

That’s sprinkled on the daisy’s head. 


Thine eye is like the sky’s deep blue— 
Thy robe 1s of the grassy mound— 

Thy gems are of the morning dew— 
Thy footsteps make a fairy ground, 


There is a joyful sensation on the approach 
of the vernal season better conceived than ex 
pressed. It seemsas if we were summoned 
to an entertainment in which all that can de- 
light the senses or give pleasure to the heart 
are combined for our gratification, The fir- 
mament wears a softer blue, the gales are 
mild and exhilarating, and the buds begin to 
peep from the ground, while the trees pre- 
pare to put on their verdant livery. We be- 
hold already in fancy, the presence of April 
with her sunny tears, and May with all her 
redundancy of bloom and fragrance. 


** Oh come ! and while the rosy-footed May 
Steals blushing on, together let us tread 
The morning dews, and gather in their prime 


Fresh-blouming flowers, to grace thy braiden; 


hair, 


And thy lovw’d bosom that improves their! 


sweets.” 


Youth enjoys such aseason with unmixed de- 
light—he sees in perspective, many a blooming 





dawning light of Heaven’s everlasting day. 
death he regards as the day star of the jin, 
mortal morning. Warned by his bodily paing 
and his waning senses, that his Master hag 
littie more on this earth for him to do—he je. 
gins to make the necessary preparations fy 
nis departure. Buoyed up with faith and hope 
he beholds this earth with all its enjoyment, 
stepping away from his grasp without Tepret 
knowing that here he is but a pilgrim retuyy. 
ing to the hume of his Father. 
——e 

“Have you lost a friend. a brother? 

Heard a father’s parting breath? 

Gazed upon a lifeless mother, 

Till she seemed to wake from death? 

The joy of grief.” 
Montgomery, 

It was in the year of ’93, when the y-llow 
fever destined so large a portion of our city 
for its victims, that a solitary being was walk. 
ing along street, in a pace as fast ag 
‘his decripidated form would allow. The bus. 
itle, confused noise and distant hum that now 
|animate te city, form a striking contrast to 
ithe melancholy picture it then presented.— 
Twas then, as the break of day is now, the 
general silence being only broken by the rat- 
ling of distant carts. 

Bodily and mental sufferings had reduced 
his once noble form, into a wan and emaciated 
figure, the mere shadow of itself. He was 
exerting the remaining strength, which an at- 
tack of the fever, in its greatest malignancy, 
had left, to elude the hospital by endeavoring 
to reach the country. Jt was his last resort; 
though ignurant where he might find protec- 
tion. With the name of a hospital, indeed, 
huinanity is blended ; but at this period, those 
hirelings whom high mercenary considera. 
tions induced to attend the diseased, were 
least susceptible of its noble dictates. The 
hospital presented a scene more distressing 
jthan poverty, in all the horrors of starvation. 
| Resting on his crutch, he now and then pau» 
ed to gaze on the deserted dwelling of a well 
known triend, while memory torced the teat 
of sorrow to roll on his haggard cheeks. It 
iwas one of the sultry days of August, and 
| the unfortunate being endeavored to avoil the 














| scorching beams of the sun, by retreating to 


a shady side of the street. The fat gue le 


spring, many a ramble amongst the meadows; had undergone, and that natural depression ot 
but the man of silver hairs surveys this spec. spirits attending sickness at such a ume, and 
tacle with other emotions—he flies to the pas: under such circumstances, forced him to rest 
for enjoyment. When he surveys the rapid|on a marble step, where he insensibly fell into 
footsteps of youth bounding over the green a refreshing slamber. 

pastures, he calls to memory the hour when! ‘1 will be a father to you,” were the first 
his own limbs were so alert. Age, says Burke, words he heard upon awaking ; and he was 
lives in retrospect alone. But if age is com.)surprised to find himself lying on a matrass, 
pelled to witness such thoughts in the con-/in a room perfumed, to counteract the bale 
templation of the vernal season, aided by the! ful effects of the contagion. 

hight of Christianity, he can Jook forward with, He that spoke was a venerable old man; 
brighter hopes—he sees that he is near the’ whom, one might judge from his whole mic 
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to be past seventy. He was one of those few 
in whom philanthropy seems to be innate, 
and though their deeds shine in private, their 
jusire often will penetrate the veil, with 
which the truc philanthropist endeavours to 
conceal them. He was one of those whose 
yitues often exist unknown and disrespecte d 
by the world, and while they walk forth, at- 
tired in the garb of Christianity , the cloak of 
Religion does not distinguish them from the 
hypocrite. Their benevolence is alone actu- 
aied by the purest precepts of Religion, as 
she points out a recompense far more allur- 
ing than the obsequious applause bestowed 
upon charitable performances when displayed 
to public admiration, A generous posthumous 
eulogium is the most that is paid the philan- 
thronist here. But to return to the scene we 
left: The old gentleman, as he stood anxious- 
ly gazing upon the pale invalid, seemed to be 
Jost in a eet of his feelings, and 
while he Considered the looks of the youth a 
thought arose, the suspicion was not too 
doudiful to be repressed, that he knew him. 
Watching every turn of fever, he was busied 
with fluttering hopes for the object of his so- 
licitude. In any one who could have beheld 
the scene, it would have roused up a sublime 
feeling, and a glance at the plnlanthropist 
would have caught his admiration, In the 
great drama of life, such a tragedy bears the 


most admirable though unseen part. He 


who hordes up what he daily obtains, and in 
the acquirement of riches, and through selfisi 
agerandizement, lives insensible of the duty 
he owes to his fellow man, should behold this 
scene too, as it represents the fairest, the no- 
blest trait of the human character. 

The paternal expression of Medwyn, (for 
sich was the name of the philanthropist,) 
scemed to the dying youth almost divine, It 
went to his heart—a sigh escaped him—and 
“Heaven reward you,” he said, but a sudden 
dehrium of fever prevented him from saying 
more. Upon the intimation of Medwyn’s 
name, the dying person seemed to stare, he 
uttered some inaudible words, and his eyes 
closed. Again they gently opened, and dis- 
playing in his features some anxiety, while a 
more placid turn seemed to explain his grati- 
tude, they closed forever. Medwyn stood 
for a moment to contemplate the piciure, and 
inthe benevolent effusion of his heart, a few 
silent tears moistened the withered features 
of the philanthropist. 

Che interest the youth excited in his breast 
Wis unusual, but the cause was inexplicable. 
His features were somewhat strange and un- 
Known, though the idea of their resemblance 


the youth, in which the name of Charles Med- 
wyn was inscribed. It was now clear to Med- 
wyn that this was his nephew. Charles had 
written a small narrative which, if he did not 
‘survive the fever, might inform those into 
‘whose hands he fell, who he was. And it dis- 
closed what had hitherto remained unknown 
‘ito his uncle. 

| While Philadelphia was laid a prey to the 
'|most fatal disease, scencs, of greater desola- 
ition were exhibited in France. It was during 
ithe reign of terror, as the French emphatical- 
ily term it, that Charles fled from Par's to seek 
irefuge in his native country. His father hav- 
jing gone to the Indies, had long since been 
thought to have paid the debt of nature.— 
/The lover while ploughing the boisterous 
liocean thinks only of the mistress of his heart. 
|The ship, as she glided swiftly along the blue 
}waves of the Delaware, leaving bchind her 
the sparkling furrows, seemed to move 
too slowly for this impatient youth. Landed 
jon the shores of his native city, he immediate- 
ily flies to his paternal mansion, and soon finds 
himself in the arms of his friends. ‘Two love- 
ly sistcrs greet him with all the ardour of fra- 
ternal affection; but to him it appeared as if 
jsomething lurked under their joyous counte- 
jnances; it was a presentiment he feared to dis- 
icover. But momentary delusion were vain; 
he heard the heart-rending news of the death 
of her whom he loved ; his affliction was in- 
deed great, but Heaven had more in store.— 
His mother. and sisters were laid low at the 
|foot of that pest-like contagion which soon 
lafter followed we have already beheld 
jthe fate of Charles. Reader, he now sleeps 
jon Potter’s Field. When the elder Medwyn 
jhad perused the narrative, he considered 
jwhat should be done. But he was suddenly 
jinterrupted by the hoarse voice of two hearse- 
imen, searching for thedead! They roughly de- 
|imanded the deceased. Remonstrance were 
jvain, and Charles was dragged forth. As these 
|two fellows were thrusting the corpse under 
their seat, an elderly gentleman passed by ; 
he stopped to look at the rude coffin, still 
open. It contained something to him more 
precious than the reader may imagine. “ Stop,’* 
cried he, as the hearsemen were driving off— 
** What is it you want, Sir.” said one of them, 
whose savage and sable hue, suited the 
|purposes of his profession. At that mo- 
iment the eyes of the stranger caught the 
form of Medwyn—‘‘ My brother,” exclaimed 
ihe. ‘* Brother,’’ cried Medwyn, as he tell into 
the arms of the father of Charles. In the fe- 
ijlicitous moment of their meeting, the negroes 
drove off. It is almost unnecessary to say, 








to his brother’s, was not altogether irreconcil-| that Thomas Medwyn had returned from the 
able; and it furthered the suggestion as he||Indies, and at the greatest risk, came to dis- 
drew a miniature portrait from his bosom.—'jcover the fate of his family. They lived 
He found a small Port Folio in possession of'to sec the return of peace and happiness to 
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their city, to. behold the rosy cheek and/j'coals, I intend to set fire to Paradise and wi b 
cheerful countenance and the smiles of youth) the water to extinguish the flames of hell» 
and age. But where are they now? They)‘ But why so bolda deed? cried [. In order! 
are gone. B. M. B. | replied she, ‘that man may no longer do good 

i for the sake of reward alone, nor refrain fron 


a) 2 on ‘ i y ar . i ? 
‘THE STEP-MOTHER—<~ caintst TALE. evil for fear of punishment. 
**In the reign of Sweng Vang, the guards] a 
ef a castle found a man lying in a field, who}, “RATS IN THE STATUE, 
appeared but recently to have been murder-|,  ‘* ‘What is most to be dreaded in a state » | 
eds At a little distance they found two! demanded Hoan Kong to his minister Koang 
brothers, whom they took into custody, as} Tschong. ‘Prince,’ replied he, ‘according | 
the probable murderers. As, however, the! to my idea, nothing is more tobe dreaded than a 
deceased had but one wound, which conse-| that which is called ‘Rats in the Statue’ fa 
quently gave cause to surmise but one perpe-| Hoan Kong did not understand this metaphor, # 
trator, the question arose, which of the two} and Koang Tschong explained it to him in the 
had done the deed? Neither of the brothers} following manner :—‘ You know, prince, that # 
would accuse the other, each of them declar-!:in many places, statues are erected in honor | 
ing that he, and not his brother, was the as-) of the tutelar saints of the place ; these wood. | 
sassin. The case was brought before the king.| en images are hollow within, and painted with. | 
***Yo grant life to both,’ said the king,!jout. Now, by some chance or other, a rat © 
‘would be to shew mercy to one murderer ;| had penetrated into such a statue, and nothing | 
to have both executed, where only one can) could be thought of or devised to drive jt 7 
be guilty, would be cruel and against the law. thence. ‘To set fire to it, they did not dare, # 
Well, then! let the mother of those men be] fearful that the wood would catch; neither § 
called, and let her opinion decide their fate ;):did they dare to place the image in water, lest | 
for she will know her children best.’ ‘the colours might thereby be effaced. ‘Thus @ 
** So said, so done. The mother was inform-| the rat remained protected, through the re- # 
ed of the king’s command. ‘If,’ said the poor, spect they had for the image.’ 
woman, bursting into a flood of tears, ‘if lam}; ‘* £ And who are those rats in the state? 7 
then compelled to choose—let the e!dest live !?| asked Hoan Kong. ‘£ They are,’ said he, ‘peo 
‘*The king expressed his great surprize,| ple who possess neither virtue nor merit, and 
that the mother should have chosen the eld-}yet share the favors of their prince ; these @ 
er, for the younger children are generally| are the ‘ Rats in the Statue.’ ” 7 
cherished the most by mothers. *£ Yes,’ said Jeninenieijinecnonan B 
she, ‘he whose life I now save, is not the off- . : ; . + : ; 
sone Tehapel™ ; > ANOTHER CHINESE TALE. 3 
spring of my own body, but a son of my late}! ¢. on, -: > in: “p 
Pyar ot Kin-Tsong, king of Tsi, had a beautiful 
husband by his first marriage. [have solemn-||) aa oe . ees tee 
Ho See : ‘horse which was a particular favorite of his. 
ly promised his father always to treat him as ae 
- . + tin aoc{j 2 hrough some neglect of the groom, the horse 
my own child, and until now I have always}! 5. ae he >. i 
““| died; on which account the king became so 
kept my word. I should now break that pro-| oh thoes ale sg Wenn, yeaa 
ec: ans 2 Bain tentaensl tanderiess 26! enraged, t iat 1e too up a Jance and was go0- 
’ Soll ea y 4: jing to run him through with it. Fortunately, 
save the life of my youngest son, to the detri-|) On ae 1 a 
cantat of thn aides.” 1 Sot les dike annsiling lyan Tse was present at the moment, and ad- @ 
, : woven , ~|\dvessed the king as follows :—‘ Prince! there 
costs my heart’—Cries and sobs here choked 


iwas but little wanting, and this man would 
‘ . The x pardoned t both. || . ; Ai : 
her utterance. The king pardoned them both Ihave died without knowing the magnitude ot 





l 








' a his erie.’ * Well,’ said the king, ‘ convince 
“THE SYRIAN WOMAN. him first,’ 
‘King Louis 1X. during his unfortunate cru-|| ‘Ivan took the lance, and turning towards 





sade, while remaining at Acre in Syria, sent)/the criminal, said—Child of misfortune! pay 
an embassy to the Sultan at Damascus. Bro-j/attention, while l relate to you the extent of 
ther Yves, a Jacobin monk, wasat the head off! your crime. First, you are the cause of the 
it, and related, on his return, (according to|/death of the horse, which the king had intrust 
Joinville’s report) wonderful things respect ied to your care; for this reason you must die. | 
ing his journey, of which the following is one:) Secondly, you are the cause that his majesty, 7 

“In a desert, says he, I met an old woman!jon account of a horse, has put himself into 
ef small stature. In one hand she held al such a passion, that he was going, with his | 
pitcher full pf water, in the other a chafing-| own hand, to kill you. Do you consider this q 
dish with red hot coals. Quick as lightning | new crime greater than the tormer? Thirdly, y 
she hastened past me. I turned quickly round||and lastly, it will now be known throughout 4 
and called to her, * Woman! what are you go-}|the kingdom, and to our neighbours, thatour § 
ing to do with those coals and that water?’)lord the king, on account of a horse, did, 
“What amI going to do?’ said she; ‘*withthelwith his own hands, kill a fellow-creature, 
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hereby he, without doubt, will lose his good 
sea See, child of misfortune ! this is your’ 
one crime ; and what dreadful conse-' 
ht result from your neglect. Do you! 
now fully comprehend what you have been 
doing”? ‘Let him go,’ cried the king, ‘I for- 


, ? 
give him!’ ’ 


ee + ee 


THE LASS OF RICHMOND-RAILL. | 

The following narrative of the Lass of Rich- 
nond-Hill is founded on facts well known in 
the neighborhood of Richmond ;—The story 
is simply as follows :—A young lady, equally 
accomplished in mind and body, the daughter 
ofa merchant of immense wealth, resident on 
 Richmond-Hill, had consented to receive the 
aidresses of a young officer, of exemplary 
character, and respectable parents, but poor. 
He belonged to a regiment of cavalry then 
quartered at Richmond ; but his offers were 
rejected by her father on account of that 
poverty. Apprehensions of a clandestine 
marriage being erftertained, the officer was 
forbidden the house, and the young lady was 
strictly confined within its walls. Continued 
srief and irritation of spirits led her, in a fit of 
despair, bordering on insanity, to precipitate | 
herself from off an upper window of her}! 
father’s house, and she was dashed to pieces 
onthe stone steps that formed the ascent from 
the garden into the house. The unfortunate 
young man afterwards served in America, and 
was shot at the head of his company. Thisis. 
the outline: the rest is embellishment. | 


— + a | 


MIGNONETTE. 

As Cupid does not so frequently bestow) 
honors of heraldry as his father Mars, we can- 
not avoid relating the romantic tale which in- 
troluced this fragrant and modest little flower, 
to the Pursuivant-at-arms. 

“The Count of Walsheim was the declared 
lover and intended spouse of Amelia de Nord-| 
bourg, a young lady possessing all the charms! 
necessary for the heroine of a modern novel, | 


' 
' 





excepting that she took delight in creating 
little jealousies in the breast of her destined 
husband. As the beautiful Amelia was an. 


oily child of a widowed mother, a female cou-!. 


sill, 


| possessing but few personal charms, and 
still less for 


sumulus to her education. The amiable and 


‘tune, had been brought up with, 
her from infancy as a companion, and as a_ 


ticed, she found the party amused in selecting 
flowers, whilst the Count and the other beaux 
were to make verses on the choice of each of 
the ladies. Charlotte was desired to make 
her selection of a flower ; the sprightly Ame- 
lia had taken a Rose; others a Carnation, a 
Lilv, or the flowers most likely to call forth 
compliment ; and the delicate idea of Char- 
lotte in selecting the most humble flower by 
placing a sprig of Mignonette in her bosom, 
would probably have passed unnoticed, had 
not the flirtation of her gay cousin with a 
dashing colonel, who was more celebrated for 
his conquests in the drawing room than in the - 
field of battle, attracted the notice of the 
Count so as to make his uneasiness visible, 
which the amiable Ciiarlotte, who, ever stu- 
dious of Amelia’s real happiness, wished to 
amuse, and to call back the mind of her cou- 
sin, demanded the verse for the rose. The 
Count saw this affectionate trait in Charlotte’s 
conduct, took out his pencil and wrote for the 
Rose, 

Elle ne vit qu’un jour, et ne plait qu’un moment ; 
which he gave to the lovely daughter, at the 
same time presenting the humble cousin with 
this line on the Mignonette, 

Ses qualities surpassent ses charmes. 

‘© Amelia’s pride wa-~ roused, and she re- 
taliated by her attention to the colonel and 
neglect of the Count, which se carried so 
far as to throw herself into’ the power of a 
profligate, who brought her to ruin. The 
Count transferred his affections from beauty 
to amiability ; and rejoicing in ithe exchange, 
and to commemorate the event which had 
brought about his happiness, and delivered 
him from a coquette, he added a branch of the 
Sweet Resede to the ancient arms of his fami- 
ly, with the motto, 

** Your qualities surpass your charms.” 


+ 
ELEGANT EXTRACT. 
From Allison’s Sermons, 


‘¢ There is an eventide in human life ; asea- 
son when the eye becomes dim, and the 
strength decays, and when the winter of age 
begins to shed upon the human head its pro- 
phetic snows. It is the season of life to which 
the Autumn is the most analogous; and 
much it becomes and much it would profit 
you, my elder brethren, to mark the instruc- 


himble Charlotte was too insignificant to at-|/tions which the season brings. The spring 


net much attention in the circles in which} 
ler gay Cousin shone with so much splendour, | 
i See " ae a>" 

Wich gave her frequent opportunities of dis-| 


jal 


id summer of your days are gone, and with 
them, not only joys they knew, but many of 
the friends who gave them. You have enter- 


peusing a part of that instruction she had re-||ed upon the autumn of your be:ng—and what- 


faved on the more humble class of her own 
Se D oy as . . . | 
*X, Returning from one of these charitable 
"sits, and entering the gay saloon of her aunt, | 


‘ever may have been the profusion of vour 
spring, or the warm temperament of your 
summer, there is yet a season of stillness or 


when x 4 e : °2 . 8 . 
“tere her entry or exit was now scarcely no-!! solitude which the benificence of heaven af: 
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fords you, in which you may meditate upon| 
the past and future, and repose yourselves 
for the mighty change which you are soon to 
undergo. 

**It is now you may understand the magni- 
ficent language of Heaven it mingles its 
voice with that of Revelation—it summons yo: | 
in these hours when the leaves fall and the 
winter is gathering, to that evening study 
which the mercy of heaven has provided in) 
the book of salvation. And while the sha.| 
dowy valley opens, which leads to the abode) 
of death, it speaks of that love which can. 








it is really inconceivable the power which | 

comfort and save, and which can conduct to)|the veriest trifles have, at times, over the mind, _ 
those green pastures and those still waters, |either in irritating or pleasing. And the wo. 
where there is an eternal spring for the chil-|jman, who after a few years are gone by, can d 
dren of God. | say, ** My husband and I have never yet had | 
Sts ee eae | a loud or angry debate,” is in my opinion bet- 4 


INTELLIGENCE OF BIRDS. 


That the inferior animals have intelligence, 
distinct from that instinct which is common to 


them and to man, isa notion now generally jcarefully regarded, might long preserve the 
prevalent; an interesting illustration of this)|tranquillity of the married life, and ensure no 


ij|hero who has fought on the plains of Water. 





annem 


into his feelings, and to admire, and to fee} 
pleased with every thing. In those bridal mo. 3 
ments, your smiles and approbation are de- | 
lightful to him: and although alterations and 
i provements may occur to you, let him see 
it is not for the sake of finding fault, you point | 
out the defect. ; 
Study your husband’s temper and charac. | 
ter; and be it your pride and pleasure to con. | 
form to his wishes. Check at once the first ‘ 
advances to contradiction, even of the most : 
trivial nature. Lrepeat the word trivial, for | 


se 


ter entitled to a chaplet of laurels, than the 


ee a 


loo. a 
‘* There is one simple direction, which, if 7 


pense 


Seay 


opinion was rclated at a late meeting of the||inconsiderable portion of connubial happiness | 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Liver-||tu the observers of it ; it is to beware of the # 


pool. 


leave no room for question. A pair of gold- 


The authority for the fact is such as to||/first dispute.” 


: ‘ 
An admired writer says, ‘* Let it never be | 


finches had built their nest on a small branch forgotten that, during the whole of life, beau. 7 
of an olive tree: after hatc)ing their brood, |ty must suffer no diminution from inelegance, | 


the parents perceived that the weight of the 
family was too great for the strength of the 


but every charm must contribute to keep the | 
heart which it has won. Whatever would 7 


branch which supported the nest—it had be-|have been concealed as a defect from the ~ 


gun to yield; the provident parents, with an 


intelligence which cannot,be resolved into in-||from the husband. 


lover, must with gieat diligence he concealed 7 
The most intimate and 7% 


stinct, were seen to fasten by means of a small |tender familiarity cannot surely be supposed 7 


string which they procured, the branch which 
supported their nest, to a stronger and higher 
branch of the tree. ‘hus redeeming by an 
extraordinary effort of reasoi, the original er- 


ror which they had committed, and guarding)|mode of conduct which it has often itself found 


to exclude decorum ; and there is naturally a7 
delicacy in every mind, which is disgusted at 7 
the breach of it, though every mind is not suf- 7 
ficiently attentive to avoid, at all times, that © 


their parental hopes from the threatening) offensive. Thatunwearied solicitude to please, a 


ruin, 
ae 


ON CONNUBiAL HAPPINESS. 
After marriage, a man generally takes his 
wife tohis home, perhaps to the seat of his 
ancestors, where every object is endeared to 
him by local attachment and interesting re- 
membrances. 
he walk out with his fair bride, to exhibit to 
her the beauties of hi- domain and the scenes 
of his youth. ‘* Look,” says he, ‘* at that no- 
ble view down the river; see that boat, how 
softly t glides, and that little temple on the 
hill, where ona fine evening I used to sit with 
my excellent mother, and say my tasks by her 
side: she was, in truth, my Emily, an excel- 
lent mother; several years have elapsed since 
1 lost her, and yet 1 cannot think of her but 
with ihe strongest feelings of affection and 
regret.” Endeayour, gentle lady, to enter 


which was once the effect of choice, is now | 
become a duty, and should be considered as a | 
pleasure. % 


a 


‘« E’en in the happiest choice, where favouring Heaven 7 
Has equal love and easy fortune given, Re 
Think not, the husband gain‘d, that all is done, 
The prize of happiness must still be won.” 


When once you enter the matrimonial state, 7 


With pride and pleasure does'!gentle lady, prepare for the various trials of § 


jtemper which each day will produce. Your] 
husband perhaps does, or says, something pro- | 
jvoking ; your servants do, or say, something @ 
'|provoking,—or some valuable article is injur-9 
ed by their negligence; a handsome piece of 
china or glass is broken, a tiresome visitor > 
comes in at a most mal-apropos moment, and] 
breaks in on some matter of consequence, &c. 7 
But remember the great Solomon’s words :— | 
He that is slow to anger is better than the 
mighty ; and he that ruleth his spirit than he | 
‘that taketh a city (Prov. xvi. 32.) By the ¢x-) 
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ieee ruleth his spirit, the inspired writer’s, 
ge the subject are eviden'ly wide an! 
Y aden He alludes to those infirmities’ of 
stig? and disposition which so often corrode 
1 make usunamiable and uncom- 


gun peace, anc 
fortable to ourselves and those around us.-— 
When the risings of discontent, peevis!iness, 


envi, anger, resentment, or any evil passion, 
jsturb or threaten to take possession of our 
hear's, then is the man that ruleth his spirit 
superior in the eyes of the eastern monarch, to 
the hero returning from the battle or the siex 
crowned with laurels and covered with glory! 
jcannot dismiss this subject without remark- 
ing, the very sweet and engaging point of 
‘view in whch a person appears to me when I 
see them pliably yielding their own Will to the 
will ofanother. <A late writer makes the fol- 
lowing excellent remark = ** Great actions are | 
so often performed froim little motive sof vani-| 
ty, self-complaceucy, and tne like, that Tam 
apt to think more highly of the person whom 
{ observe checking a reply to a petulent 
speech, or even submitting to the judgment 
of another in st'rring the fire, than of one who 
gives away thousands !” 
Let your husband be dearer and of more 
consequence to you than any other human be- 
ing; and have no hesitation in confessing 
those feelings to him. Leave father and mo. 
ther, and brother and _ sister, and cleave only 
7 tolim. It is expressly the will of God; for 
of course the command applies to woman in 
the same degree asto man. What is any one to 
you incomparison with your husband ? Whom 
have you a legal claim on, gentle lady ? Your 
husband only. Who has sworn by the laws 








of God and man to support and protect you ? | 


Your husband only. Whose home have you! 
alawful right to?— whose purse have you a 
lawful clam on? Your husband’s only. In 
whose house do you feel the sweets of inde-. 
pendence? and in whose house can you proud- 
: ly look round you, and say, ‘1 reign as mis- 
tress here #? Your husband’s and your hus- 
band’s only. Turn then, gentle lady, to your 
husband: let his interests, his comforts, his 
Wishes, all be yours; and without hesitation 
give up for his sake all the world besides.— 
There is an old Irish saying, and like the ge-; 
nerality of Irish sayings, expressive and true, 
the translation of which is as follows. “ He 
Must be a very good-for-nothing, indifferent 
husband, whose bosom is not the best pillow 
4Woman ever laid her head on.’? | 











_ Endeavour to make your husband’s habita- 
ton alluring and delightful to him. Let it be 
to him a sanctuary to which his heart may al- 
Wa\s turn from the ills and anxieties of life.— 
Make it a repos from his cares, a shelter from 
a world, a home not for his person only, but 
Ke his heart. He may meet with pleasure in 
“her houses, but let him find happiness in 


‘hisown. Should he be dejected, soothe him ; 


should he be silent and thoughtful, or even 
pe:vish, make allowances for the defects of 
human nature, and, by your sweetn-ss, gen- 
tleness and xood humour, urge him continu. 
ally to think, though he may not say it, © This 
woman is indeed a comfort to me. 1 cannot 
but love her, and requite such gentleness and 
affection as they deserve.” 

i know not two female attractions so capti- 
vating to men as delicacy and modesty. Let 
not the farniliar intercourse which marriage 
produces banish such powerful charms. On 
the contrary, this very familiarity should be 
your strongest excitement in endeavouring to 
preserve them: and believe me, the modesty 
so pleasing in the bride, may always in a great 
degree be supported by the wife. 


a ee oe 


“© You teach,” said the Fmperor Trajan to 
Rabbi Joshua, “ that your God is every where, 
and boast that he resides amongst your nation, 
I should like to see him.’”? God’s presence is 
indeed every where, replied Joshua, ** but 
he cannot be seen ; no mortal eye can behold 
his glory”? he Emperor insisted. Well,” 
said Joshua, ‘suppose we try first to look 
at one of his ambassadors??? The Emperor 
consented. The rabbi took him in the open 
air at noon day, and bid him look at the sun 
in its meridian splendour, ‘£* I cannot,” said 
Trajan, “ the light dazzles me.” Thou art 
unable,” said Joshua, “to endure the light 
of one of his creatures, and canst thou expect 
to behold the resplendent glory of the Crea- 
tor? Would not such «sight annihilate you ?” 

———-— + oe 
From Anse!mo, a Tale of Italy, by A. Viessieux. 


{TALIAN WOMEN. 


‘* Since he first crossed the Alps, De 
Bree had become a passionate admirer of 
Italian women. He was struck with their 
beauty, but he was more forcibly struck by 
that grace of the mind, that happy mixture of 
‘softness and passion, of quickness and sim-~ 
plicity, of playfulness and melancholy, which 
torm the peculiar charm of the daughters of 


} 


Italy. Resembling children in some respects, 


especially in what relates to mental endow- 
‘ments, they in all that is connected with the 
heart, astonish man by their courage, disin- 
terestedness, and self-devotion. Bountiful 
nature has done every thing for them; edu- 


‘cation but little. Their passions are allowed 


ito grow in wild luxuriance, but their passions 
lare generally of the softer kind; and no wo- 
men in the worldare more naturally charitable 
land benevolent than the Italian women. _Lit- 
ltle inclined to vanity, they are pleased with 
‘their conquests for their own sakes; they sel- 
dom make a display of their power, except 
itowards the person whom they really wish to 
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C4ntivate, and when once they have him, 
bound in their silken fetters they little care} 
that others should witness their triumph.—| 





With them it is the heart, and not the mind, 
that must be satisfied. Hence the mystery,| 
the silence, the apparent dullness, which ge-) 
nerally attend Italian courtship. <A stranger| 
would hardly suppose in sceing two persons, | 


EPIGRAM, 


A baker once into his basket did peep 
ind perceived a young child lying in it asleep; 


1} ; F . 7 mn } s j 7 ey =) 
||A wit, passing by, his astonishment heeded, 


And archly observed, “ he found more than he kneaded," 
The baker replied, ** nought on earth can be truer, : 
For he who £neads bread needs no children I’m sure,” 





NEWMARKET WIT. 





of different sexes, sitting epart in company, 
seldom uttering a word to one another, hard-) 
ly looking toward each other, at least appa-|| 
rently—hardly would a stranger suppose that) 
those two are the warmest and most passion-| 
ate of lovers. Although seemingly indiffer-, 
ent, they contrive to be so placed as to be, 
constantly in each other’s view during the | 
whole evening, and a glance, a slight motion, | 
supply with them the place of the most ex-), 
pressive word of affection, or entreaty, cf dis || 
pleasure or threatening. ‘The same is often: 
to be observed at church, in the theatres, and! 
at the public walks. This maneuvre is com-| 
mon to noble and plebeian, to citizen and pea-| 
sant. All this may appear dull to a_ fo-) 
reigner, but the Italians seem determined to 
love for themselves, and not for the gratifica-’ 





At tea with some ladies, a Newmarket squire 

Rose to hand round the toast, which stood long at the fire: 
The touch burnt his fingers—he stamp’d and he swore. | 
And quitting his hold dropped the whole on the floor: 
The ladies all laughed, but young turf eried, clate, 


“ Weill. the Aeat Lhave gain’d tho’ it seems lost the pla: J 


Se lenenatamneinmenael 
———— 


The stamp-duty on receipts was first impos. 
ed during the celebrated coalition administra. 
tion ; which gave occasion for the followin 
jeu Wesprii, at the time generally attributed to 
Sheridan. 

“TI would,” says Fox, ‘*a tax devise, 

“That shall not fall on me ;” 
‘** Then tax receipts,” Lord North replies, 
* For those you never see !”” 
—— 


A Hibernian on his first shooting excursion, 


tion of vanity. \|shot a bird, and seeing something fall, went 
8 i Aha A $ caida ite the foot of the tree, where he picked up a 
SELECTIONS | frog, (supposing it to be the bird) and put it 

OF HUMOUR, WIT, SENTIMENT, «c.)/!" his pocket. The frog kept such a continual 
_ kicking, that his companion asked him what 
When General Washington had closed his||made his bird kick so! Och! said Pat, I 


career in the French an | Indian war, and had |shot all the feathers off, and the poor thing is 








become a member of the house of burgesses, | 
the speaker (Robins: n) was directed by a vote, 
of the house, te return their thanks to that 
gentleman in behalf of the colony, for the dis-, 
tinguished military service which he had ren-| 
dered to his country. Assoonas Washington 
took his seat, Mr. Robinson, in obedience to) 
this order, and following the impulse of his 
the duty with great dignity ; but with such | 
warmth of colouring and strength of expres- || 
sion, as entirely confounded the young hero. || 
He rose to express his acknowledgments for: 
the honour; but such was his trepidation and || 
confusion, that he could not give distinct ut-|| 
terance to a single syllable. He blushed,|| 
stammered, and trembled, for a second ; when) 
the speaker relieved him, by a stroke of ad-! 
dress that would have done honour to Louis | 
XIV. in his proudest and happiest moments. | 
6*Sit down, Mr. Washington,” said he, with at 
conciliating smile, ‘* your modesty is equal to| 
your valour; and that surpasses the power of| 
any language that I possess.” 
——= 


A gentleman informing Fusell, the painter, 
that he had purchased his celebrated picture 
of Satan, the artist replied, ** Well, you have 
got him now, and only take care, that he does 
motone day get you.” 








cold. 
=— 


A few days ago a gentleman in the vicinity 
of Buth sent his servant to a neighbour, with 
‘his compliments, and to request the loan ofa 
pestle and mortar ; the lady directed her maid 


‘ito take the articles from a shelf in the kitchen 


: and give them to the servant, who returned 
own generous and grateful heart, discharged ||, 
Bi 


nd presented to his astonished master, not a 
pestle and mortar, buta large horse pistol and 
a bayonet. 





On the new crown piece, the sovereign’s 
name being cut George III. and not as here- 
tofore, George IV. with a laurel wreath :— 
** Pistrucci, in thine art divine, 

Thou never wast more clever: 

Long may the laurel mark our sovereign’s line, 

But may the I, V. never.” 

=— 


Of the barbers’ art, as practised formerly, 
Archdeacon Nares gives @ curious sample 
from Lyly, an old dramatist ; one of the cha- 
racters, being a barber, says, ** Thou knowest 
1 have taught thee the knocking of the hands, 
the tickling on a man’s hairs, like the turning 
of a titterne ; L instructed thee in the phrases 


of our eloquent occupation, As how, sir, will 
vou be trimmed? will vou haye your beard 


oer 


like a S| 
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ike a spade. or a bodkin? a peer ucee on| 
your upper lip, or an ally on your chin? a low 
curl on your head, or like a bull ; or dangling’ 
lock like a spaniel ? Your mustachios sharp at! 
she end; like shoemakers’ awls; or hanging 
dewn to your mouth like goats flakes? your’ 
love locks wreathed with a silken twist, or| 
e, to fall on your shoulders ?” 


-} o 
sigs 





A “citizen of the county of Berkshire” ad- 
yertises for exhibition at the coffe e-house of 
4. Smith, in Lenox, an operative model of a, 
dying machine, or eral ship, demonstrating, | 
4s he believes, the practicability of building, 

a ships of the same kind, to be propelled by 
steam, and to navigate the regions of air with 
as much safety and precision as vessels of any. 
description can navigate the ocean. 
tance 124 cents.” 


A gentleman senta note toa rich neighbour 
he was on friendly terms with, to borrow an ox, 
foratfew hours. The worthy old man was no| 
scholar, and happened to have a guest sitting) 
with him at the time, that he did not wish to 
expose his ignorance to. Opening the note; 
and pretending to read it: after reflecting a! 
moment, turning to the servant, ‘* Very good,”’| 
says he, * tell your master Pll come myself, 
presently.” 


An attorney, who was much molested by a) 
fellow importuning him to bestow something, | 
threatened to have him taken up as a common 
beggar. ** A beggar |’? exclaimed the man, 
“1 would have you know, that I am of the 
same profession as yourself. Are we not both 
solicitors?’ ** That may be, friend, yet there 
is this difference: you are not a legal one, 
which 1 am.” 


A person was highly praising’ one of his ac- 
quaintances who told stories admirably, and 
alded, “ It is delightful to hear him.” * Yes,” 
replied another, “ for one day, and to avoid 
lum ever after,” 


_A tailor of Sarmacand, living near the gate 


‘hat led to the burying place, had by his shop-| 


board, an earthen pot, hanging on a nail, into 
which he threw a little stone when any corpse 
Was carried by ; and at the end of every moon, 
le counted the contents of his pot, in order to 
ascertain the number of the deceased. At 
length the tailor died himself, and some time 
aller, one that was unacquainted with his 
death, observing his shop to be deserted, in- 
quired what was become of him. One of the 
ieighbours answered, “ Ihe tailor is gone 


66 Admit-, 


| Milton was asked by a friend, whether he 
would instruct his daugitters in the different 
Janguages? ‘lo which Milion replied, ‘ No, sir, 
one tongue is sufficient for a woman.’ Some 
churlish husbands may perhaps say they find 
one tongue too much. 


The Earl of Orrery well observes, that 
whenever we step out of domestic life, in 
‘search of felicity, we come back again disup- 
‘pointed, tired, and chagrined. One day pass- 
ed under our own roof, with our friends and 
our family, is worth a thousand in another 
place. 


| The heart may seek to conceal itself from 
the outward world, but in the sanctuary of 
home it takes refuge from constraint, leaving 
its excellence or its depravity, its charms or 
its detects, to the observation of others. A 
multitude of little circumstances that we can 
neither foresee nor avert, daily make disco- 
verics of our principles and actions to those 
that surround us; and happy is the individual 
whose conduct will always bear this micro- 
scope of home! 


' 

| At one of Penn’s trials, when he had been 
treated harshly and ungenerously, he put some 
home questions to the Recorder, on the law, 
who finally answered ‘*I tell you to be silent; 
if we should suffer you to ask questions till 
to-morrow, you would be never the wiser.””— 
i That,’’ replied Penn, in his quiet way, ‘‘is 
‘according as the answers are.” 

b —— 


| 
| 
| The Truth Tell 
‘correspondent, states that a sailor in the Green 
land fishery, after having struck a whale, fell 


er, on the authority of a 


overboard, but found himself mounted on the 
‘back of the whale, and had presence of mind 
enough to put his hand in the blower or spout 
hole, to secure his seat, being unprovided at 
ithe time wiih either saddle or bridle. Con- 
‘trary to custom, John’s poney kept near the 
surface of the water and bore him in such 
style and at such rate as mortal never rode 
before ; the boats all the while in full chase, 
and the crews ever and anon singing out 
hold fast John.” In this way he posted full 
a mile and was then taken on board one of the 
boats. 


4 


A man was lately tried in England charged 
with stealing a gander and four geese. One 
lof the geese which had been identified was 
introduced into Court. Mr. Brown, for the pri- 
soner, while raising some doubts as to the 
identity of the goose, and approaching the 
bird to illustrate his defence, the goose which 





to pot as well as the rest.”"—Brady’s Varie- 
8 of Literature. 


was perched on the side of the witness box, 
lihifted up its head and began to cackle so loudly 
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and vehemently (the crier at the same time! 
from the force of habit bawling silence) as t 
drown the barrister’s voice, and put a stop t 





ee ee puteenmmensiedhtmens 





The soil of every country, and the bringin 
‘9 the utmost perfection its various prodye 
ions, are the foundations of all wealth and 








the proceedings, to the merriment of the||prosperity. You might as well hope to see 
whole court, including the judge, whoj}:iie human body in active motion when pals 
laughed aloud. had reached the heart, or a tree flourishing 
—=— fter its roots were decayed, as expect to se 
Knowles, in his Turkish history, relates an|;manufactures, or ar's, or industry of any de. 
extraordinary instance of capricious t: ranny.—|/Scription progressive, when agriculture has 
It is that a German prisoner of a gigantic figure! leclined. 
and heroic courage, was exposed, by command) 
of the Sultan, with his hands and feet secure-|| Perhaps for ingenuity, the following trick, 
ly fetiered, and destroyed piecemeal by aj|plaved by a Russian in Moscow, would not be 
dwarf, who reached little higher than his'/s:rpassed in London or Paris. A respectable 
knees. ooking man fell senseless in the street froma 
—_—o lfit, when a person in the crowd started for. 
The following anecdote will illustrate the}; ward, exclaiming, ‘f Oh! my master, my poor 
charac er of Constantine a little, under the||Master!”” He now very coolly transferred the 
double aspect of bigot and of tyrant. A young) |contents of the unfortunate gentleman’s pock. 
nobleman, during service in a church at War.|/¢ts into his own, not forgetting his watch ; 
saw, at which Constantine was present, hap. |#0d then, with all the concern imaginable re. 
pened, most likely unconsciously, to put his quested the persons near him to watch his 
hand to his head, and turn his hair back, by |Poor master while he ran to procure an equi- 
drawing his fingers through it. On being observ. 
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The Grand page to convey him home. 
Duke observing the action, as soon as the ied to pass a coach stand without Siopping, 
service was concluded, ordered him into cus- |the cheat was detected ; but it was too late, 
tody, and had the hair on one side of his head, |!0P he contrived to get clear off with bis 
from front to back, shaved off. In this condi- |booty- 
tion the young nobleman was paraded, bare-| 
headed, through the streets, Constaitine ex- irs. Morris, the lady of Maj. Morris, whoa 
claiming, ‘*1’ll teach you to play the dandy in |year or two ago descended in the diving bell 
church,” or words to that effect. This anec- /at Plymouth, whilst under water wrote a long 
dote, which we relate on good authority, will |letter to her father, which concluded with the 
remind many of our readers of the ‘fantastic, following lines :— 

tricks’ of his father, the Emperor Paul, whom, |From a 4ei/e my dear father, you've oft had a line, 
indeed, he is said strongly to resemble, both |, _ wea — ge under ng th ET 

in mind and person, i "Your. diving aiiesacias P Lands hai a 

| 





' 
| 
A man who is proud of his property, wi Pope Sixtus Quintus used to make a jest of 
someumes call himself pocr that you may ihis mean birth, saying, “ec that he was domo 
soothe his fancy by contradicting him. A'!natus perrillustri, the house, or cottage, where 
great beauty, will likewise pretend to pe" ie was born, being so out of repair, that the 
= that she makes an ordinary appearance | sun shone through every part of it.” 
and, . 


**In hopes of contradiction, oft will say \) . i 
vey " - Ys | “A wise man,” says Dean Swift, “who 
Methinks [ look most horribly to-day. ld Pid ” - 
j ee, ee doth not assist with his counsels, a great man 
Phe most effectual way to mortify such per-'| with his protection, a rich man with his boun: 
sons, is to pretend to believe them, and to ac- ity and charity, and a poor man with his labor, 
knowledge that there is some truth in their are perfect nuisances in a commonvealth.” 
assertions, | 








Ane re ee 


NEW SONG, 


When a poor little maid feels her senses astray, 

Cannot sleep on her pi'low, nor rest all the day, 

Sees a form still pursue her. do ali that she can, 

And this form should be that of a handsome young man, 
Siy neighbors will whisper then, good lack a-day! 
The poor little maid’s in a very sad way. 

When of her old friends she begins to grow shy, 


| <A desire to please, is a commendable quali 
ity; but to please at the sacrifice of knowledge 
lor virtue, 1s what can never be practised but 
iby the vicious and abandoned. 








Botanists compute that at Spitzbergen, 
which lies near the 80th degree of northern 


When she speaks very seldom, and spesks with a sigh, ‘latitude, there are only about 30 species of 
iplants; ‘n Lapland, which lies in the 70th de- 
ilgree, about 454 ; in Iceland, in the 60th de- 
lieree, about 553; in Sweden, which reaches 


When tho’ witty or wise, she appea’s like a dunce, 
And folks wonder what’s come to the girl all at once, 
Sly neighbors will whisper then good lack-a-day ! 
The poor jitule maid’s ina very sad way. 


— — 
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Southern part of Lapland to the 55th 
eg. 1,300 5 in Brandenburgh, between 52 i 
nd 54th degree, 2,000; in Piedmont, be-) 
ween the 43d and 46th degree, 2,800 ; nearly 
god in Jamaica, which is between the 17th 
nd 19th degree ; in Madagascar, situated be- 
ween the 13th and 14th degree, under the 
ropic of Capricorn, more than 5,000. 


om the 


| 


The following Epitaph istaken froma tomb- 
stone, nottwently miles from Port Glasgow, the 
proprietor of which has buried two wives, and 
is married to a third :— 

Erected to the memory of wives 

Which words are wanting to say what; 
Think what a wife should be 

And they were that. 


ae ae meen marae a 
———— 





A duel very nearly took place lately from a! 
whimsical play upon letters. A gentleman 
observed to another that they had.come to the 
rr y-rinst mile stone from London.“ That’s) 
L. 1.’ replied his companion. The first under-| 
standing Thal’s a lie, could scarcely be ap-| 
peased by the explanation of his fellow tra-| 
yeller. 


A shopkeeper in Boston, about the time of 


his) 


the revolutionary war, remarkable for 


| 
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observed by her little son to weep. Confident 
lof his Father’s proficiency, he kindly said to 
ther ** Ma’ma, don’t cry, father will swear out 
‘in half an hour.” 


Se re 
———— 


CURIOUS EPITAPH. 
The following extraordinary composition 


may be seen in the church yard of Thettord, 
Norfolk, in England: 


‘* My grandmother was buried here, 
My cousin Jane andtwo uncles dear! 
My father perished with a mortification in his 
thigtis ; 
My sister dropped down in the Minories. 
But the reason why I am here, according to 
my thinking, 
[fs owing to my good living and hard drinking; 
Therefore, good Christians, if you’d wish to 
live long, 
Beware of «rinking brandy, gin, or any thing 
strong.” 
=a 


Nothing appears so low and mean as lying 
and dissimulation ; and, it is observable, that 
only weak animals endeavor to supply by craft 
the defects of strength, which nature has not 
given them. 





| one 


He who knows not how often rigorous laws 


whimsical advertisements, gave notice to his) produce total impunity, and how many crimes 
friendsand the public, that he kept constantly) are concealed and forgotten, for fear of hur- 
for sale, crooked stockings for negroes, alsO||rying the offender to that state in which there 
leather breeches and other sweetmeats. \jis no repentance, has conversed very little with 


SS 


Mr. Day, t’other day, 
Got married, they say, 
Which to Norbury when they declare, 
“ Ah ! ah,” said my Lord, 
* Now [ think, on my word, 
‘Twas, indeed, a day afier the fuir.” 
ae 


Men take more pains for this world than) 


Heaven would cost them; and when they 
have what they would aim at, don’t live to en- 
joy it. The grave lies unseen between us 
and the object we reach after. 
lives to enjoy what he has in view, ten thou- 
sand are cut off in the pursuit of it. 

— 


The question ** Why Printers do not suc- 
ceed in business as wellas Brewers ?” was thus 
answered :—** Because Printers work for the 
head and Brewers for the stomach, and where 
—— men have a stomach but ene has a 
read. 


A person notorious for his profanity, was 
‘aken on a writ, and not possessing where- 
Withal to pay the demand, was locked up in 
jal. His miserable wife, deprived of that sup- 
port which even a broken staff affords, was 


Where one 


|; mankind. 


| The parish clerk of Devonshire, Eng. was 
‘directed by the church wardens to give notice 
ito the congregation that Parson R. and Parson 
iC. would preach there alternately ; for which 
ihe read thus : “ The congregation be desired 
ito teak notice that parson R. and Parson C. 
‘will preach here efarnally.” 

——— 
| However different I am from other men, 
said William Penn, relative to religious mat- 
‘ters, I know no religion that destroys courte- 
isy, civility, and kindness. These, rightly un- 
‘derstood, are great indications of true men, if 
inot good christians. 

——s 


| An honest Hibernian tar, a great favopite 

with the gallant Nelson, used to pray in these 

words every night when he went into his ham- 

|mock :—* God be thanked, I never killed 

any man, nor no man ever killed me—God 

bless the world, andsuccess to the navy.” 
<< 


Dr. Franklin observed “ The eyes of other 
‘people are the eyes that ruin us. If all but 
myself were blind, I should want neither fine 
clothes, fine houses, nor fine furniture,” 
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The noblest part of a friend, said old Felt-|| It is the office of history not only to amuse 
ham, is an honest boldness in the notifying of but instruct ; to make men not only Wiser, byt 
errors. He that tells me of a fault, aiming at |better ; to reconcile them to their Varioug 
my good, 1 must think him wise and faithful \conditions, however clouded or disastrous ; tg 
—wise in spying that which I see not, faith-\|impress them with a constant sense of the pj, 
ful in a plain admonishment ; not tainted withj/vine Providence and presence , or, to describe 
flattery. | it by almost a word, in the sublime language 
| of our great poet— 
** To justify the ways of God to man,” 


In a country that is fruitful, spacious, popu-| 


lous, and abounding with seaports, if the peo- —— 

ple are industrious, they may draw from the, WINE. 

bosom of the earth immense treasure, which A beauty, when advane’d in age, 
would be lost by the negligence and sloth of), No more her lover can engage ; 

its inhabitants. By improving the produc-| But wine the rare advantage knows 
tions of nature by manufactures, the national | It pleases more, more old it grows. ; 


riches are augmented; and it is by carrying!) 


}— 
these fruits of industry to other nations, that P m vig 
a solid commerce is iin ahead ‘ 1 W hen Sir Robert W alpole’s administration 
| Was, during a debate in the House of Lords, 





. : directly arrairned for the practice of bribery 
‘ . me ‘ . , ant- - : ; y 
The love of praise has been wisely implant- 74 corruption, the Bishop of Bangor opeily 


ed in the human soul; it is the crowning iustified such means, using this argument:— 
wreath which urges industry to attain perfec We are become so very wicked that itis im. 
tion, and excites our anxious endeavors to) posible to keep us within the bounds of our 
place the gifis of nature and the embellish-) duty, without bribery and corruption.” The 


ments of art, in the most pleasing point of witty minister being rather astounded at this 


rs |: too plain avowal of his arts, remarked, in allu- 
ae | sion to the Bishop, ** He was always the same; 

INFALLIBLE CURE FOR LOVE, iI remember when we were school-bovs, and 

One end of a rope fasten over a beam, ||went to bathe, I used to go into the water 


And make a slip noose at the other extreme slistep by step, shuddering and quaking, but he 

Then just underneath, leta cricket be set, || plunged in over head and ears at once.” 

On which let the lover most mournfully get ;/| jenaienee 

Then over his head let the snecket be got, |} .. |, Sorts ‘ 

And under one ear be well settled the knot ;/ The Count de Bussy, relates in his memoirs, 

Then the cricket kick down let him take a fair that passing by when the Provost of the army 
, swings |! to which he belonged, was about to hanga 


Andleave all the rest of the work tothe string.!| delinquent soldier, he begged him to suspend 
|the execution until he could gallop on, and 


gaan | beg a pardon for the man from the commander: 

A queer Hibernian was once asked by his in-chief. The Provost promised he would; 
master—‘* What noise is that I hear?” My! the Count returned in half an hour, but 
Jord,” he replied, ‘It is only the singing in |the execution had taken place; when he 
my ears. I have heard it these six months.” | reproached the officer with his breach of pro- 
\!mise, the other only replied that ‘the specta- 
Ata recent parliamentary dinner, Mr. Plun-!|tors began to get tired.”? This reason for hang- 
kett was-asked if Mr. Hume did not annoy, ing a poor creature is more pleasant than just; 
him by his broad speeches. ‘No,’ replied he,| but it illustrates the motive and mood of the 
‘itis the length of the speeches, not their) crowds that attend executions. We can con- 
breadth that we complain of in the House.’ _||ceive the disappointment, which was lately 


—— felt at Charleston, when a hangman could not 

Sincerity, is to speak as we think; to do as| be had for the negro brought to the gallows. 
we pretend and profess ; to perform and make)| — 
good what we promise; and really to be what! The following curious superscription is 
we would seem, and appear to be. Hypocri- ‘copy verbatim, from the board of a modern 
sy is the reverse of all this. A sincere man)! Esculapius, a tew miles trom Norwich, Eng: 
ought to be respected ; a hypocrite despised. « Whereas | John Drake of Causton who for- 
pepe limerly lived with mr. Thom Reeve of Weston 

A soldier, during one of Bonaparte’s cam-|where I learnd the whole Art of Physic and 
paigns, came up to him with a ragged coat and | Surgery too I cures the Itch at once noting 
asked for anew one—‘ Oh no! said he, ‘that I intends being at Weston every morning ten 
will never do, it will hinder your wounds from |o’clock at Cossey at the same time and Crt- 
being seen.’ 'gleford all under one.’ 
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} Simplicity vs. Wit. A country booby boast- 
ng to Ben Johnson of the numerous acres he 
njoyed, Ben peevishly told him, “ For every 
cre you have of land, I have an acre of wit.” 
‘ye other filling his glass, said, ‘ My service 


y you Mr. Wise-acre.’ 

















Some one observed, ‘ Matches are made in 
eaven * Yes,’ replied another, ‘and they 
wre often dipped in the other place.’ 

A tailor is the ninth part of a man,’ said a 
sould-be-wit in the presence of a knight of 
he shears. ‘ But,’ replied the tailor, ‘a fool 
5s no part at all.’ 











When the government of a nation encoura- 





ies science and the arts, genius emerges and’ 
ourishes. There has been an age of Pericles, 
an Augustan age, an age of Leo X., and an)! 
age of Elizabeth, all of which were illustrious 
or mental developement, and for bold and 
dauntless enterprize. 
—— 


‘He that will make a pun would pick your 
pocket,’ observed an old cy * You speak 


ae %, . . 
from experience,’ was the pes to this vinegar 
4 H 


cruet. 
—_ 


A barber recommended his aromatic essence 
for the improvement of the hair. No, no, 
said a wit, don’t waste your fragrance on the 
desert hair. 

p -———— — 


A friend remarked of a person with very 
large whiskers, that he said nothing. ‘ Poor 
fellow, don’t you see he is lock-jawed.” 

—, 


_To provoke a person whom you would con- 

vince, not only rouses his anger, and sets it 
against your doctrine, but it directs its resent- 
ment against your person, as well as against 
all your instructions and arguments. You 
must treat an Opponent like a friend, if you 
would persuade him to learn any thing from 
you. 














=~] 


‘How well you put on your cravat,’ said a 
crony : ‘ the tie is something new.’ ‘ Yes its 
4 novel-tie,? 

———______ _] 


A wit pacified a quarrelsome person the 
sther day by observing, ‘f should not like 
‘0 go up in a balloon with you for fear of fall 
mg out.? 

=== 


R. R. R. 
At the schoolmaster’s feast, Dr. Prosody rose, 
And after a long speech reciting, 
‘ays he, “for a toast the three R’s I propose— 


WILLIAM PENN ON MARRIAGE. 

Do thou be wise; prefer the person before 
money, virtue before beauty, the mind before 
the body ; then thou hast a wife, a friend, a 
companion, a second self, one that bears an 
paual share with thee in all thy toils and trou- 

es. 





* What a swell you cut in your new frock- 
coat,’ said a friend to a wit. ‘* Don’t you 
like it?” replied he---* I am quite wrapped up 
in it.’ 





Dick, lend me a dollar or so— 

When I borrow’d before, I paid it you know, 

No, no, my dear Tom, I should be much to 
blame, 

You deceiv’d me before, you may do it again. 

Deceiv’d you, said Tom, I wonder how so, 

[ paid you again ; quoth Dick, that I know ; 

When I lent you my money, ’twas gone (I 
believ’d,) 

When you paid it again, I was really deceived, 

Should I again lead you eash, I might think 
you would pay, 

And again be deceived, so Pll bid you good 
day. 

. —=—=—— 

A wit dining ata tavern asked for a wine 
glass: the waiter in bringing it accidentally 
let it fall. ‘ Zounds, said he, I did not ask you 
for a tumbler.’ 


Sir John Trollop built a stone steeple to his 
parish church, and in the chufcth yard erected 
a statue of himself, and on ita hand pointing to 
the steeple and the other to the grave where 
he designed to be buried, on the pedestal of 
which was engraved this inscription : 


This is the statue of John Trolldp, 

That caus’d yonder stones to roll up : 

And when to Heaven God calls his soul up, 
His body is to fill this hole up. 


Lord Byron observed to Rogers, that pun- 
ning was the lowest species of wit. ‘True,’ said 
the other, ‘it is the foundation’ 

= abe 
A KERRY WITNESS. 

A few years since, at the Tralee Assizes, 
in Ireland, a hedge schoolmaster mounted the 
table as a witness. He could not speak Eng- 
lish ; Irish and Latin were the only languages 
with which he wasacquainted. The lawyers, 
most of whom were ignorant of the one and 
had forgotten the other, hesitated about the 
mode of examination. At length Counsellor 
O’Connell, ever willing to distinguish himself, 
stepped forward, and expressed his readiness 
to interrogate the witness. ‘* Quis es tu ?” said 











Hem! Rithmetic, Reading, and Riting ?” 





the Counsellor, looking bigger than ever.— 
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uss sca lm Rain espana ie aaa meee sa alin mR maa alta si eta alia tin Ee aa ee —— es ————— 
““ Ego sumquod erat avus tuus, pauper peda-| capitals asusual. ‘ Gad, Charles,’ said Fak 
gogus :—et tu es quod erat avus meus, divei ‘we must have that—devilish popular | ne 
stultus,” replied the schoolmaster. “ You may) that Jtelache—you see it is announced at a. 
go down,” sakl O’Connell in Irish to witness, ‘theatre—I wonder who wrote it in. 
having thus proved, to the entire satisfaction | 
of the Court, his superior knowledge of all 








| The fertility of insects is one of the mos 
guages ! : i\striking subjects in their economy. The - 

For our own especial benefit, and that of) sea meridiana lays two eggs; a Flea 1). - 
our readers, who are equally learned in the! 'silk-worm 500; the Goatmoth 1000. —— 
Latin language, we have procured from a /Gocci from 2000 to 4000 ; the Wasp. yn 
friendly schoolmaster a translation of the above the Bee 40,000 or 50,000; the Katcs : i; 
dialogue between the counsellers and the wit- tella 200,000 ; while the Termes fatale i. pro. 
ness, which here follows: ||puted to lay 211,442,600 ina year. com. 

“Who are you? [am what your grandfather) 
was, a poor schoolmaster :—and you are what) 


A THE RETAIL TRADE IN GLASGOW, scoTiay 
my grandfather was, a rich fool.” ‘ge ' ’ LAND. 
ys wee . we, he merry little Glasgow bookseller, whom 











 — we ( Telescope_) have more than once had or. 

SINGULAR EPITAPH. casion to Mention in our pages, and who, in 

Here lies John and Mary Ebbon, ‘his young days, was wont, as he said, to wor. 
Struck by lightning sent from Heaven, ship the goddess of health on the top of Kath. 
In 17 hundred 77. lin Braes, by leaping an hour at a time overs 





eee skipping rope, gives a rather odd account to 
ELEGANT COMPLIMENT FROM AN OLD may. [OUT friend, Dr. Jarvie, of the profits of a retail 
When Fontenelle was ninety-seven years of||ttade in his line: 
age, he happened to be in company with the Indeed, Doctor, it’s but a poor trade, the 
then young and beautiful Madame Helvetius, selling 0’ stationary ; I’ll just gie ye a sample 
who had been married but a few weeks,||o’ what sort o’ trade it 1s—what wi’ loss 0’ 
Fontenelle was always a great admirer of|ttme, and what wi’ ae thing and what wi’ ati. 
beauty, and he had been paying the bridej|jther. A muckle and stupit sump comes into 
many compliments, as refined as they were||‘he shop, an’ says, ‘‘ Gie’s a bawbee’ wortho’ 
gallant. Whenthe guests were sitting down paper.” Is it post paper ye want? “ Aye,” 
to table, however, he passed her, and set Is’t lang paper or short paper, gudeman, ye 
himself down without perceiving her. ‘* See, want? **O, yes.” God bless me, man, do ye 
now,” said Madame Helvetius, “ what depen-|/'vant it short or lang? ‘A’ no.” See, man, 
dence is to be put in all your fine speeches ;||!5’t this kin’ o’ paper, or that, ye want? “I'l 
you pass on before me, without even looking]||t#k’ this, for it’s the biggest.” Weel, Noctor, 
at me!” Madame,” said the gallant old||ye would think ane was done wi’ the fallow, 
man, ‘if I had stopped to look at you, I jafter a’ that fash, and mair than five minutes 
could never have passed on.” lost ; but, na—he’s at it yet. ‘‘ Men’ that 
pen,” he says, handin’ out an old stump to ye 


eg Eg 

that the devil himsel’ could scarcely men’: 
ea . = 
Over the door of a house, at Hurley, in|and when ye’ve done that, he follows it wi’ 


Berkshire, Eng. is the following intelligence :!/«« pyt a wee drap 0’ ink i? this bottle.” Ye 
— T. B. draws all sorts of teeth, Shaves on ‘put ink i’ the blockhead’s bottle, a’ for nae- 
Saturday, likewise plays the violin, measures thing, an’ he says, ‘ I’ll thank ye fora wafer.” 





SS 














land, also shoes and boots maker.’ ‘Now, Doctor, only think o? that, a’ that fash- 
ae ‘erie, an’ sick a loss 0’ time, forbye the wafer 
EPXTAPH ON A MONUMENT BUILDER. an’ the ink for naething, an’ a’ about selling 2 
Lie heavy; earth, on him, for he ibawbee’s worth o’ paper. 
Laid many heavy loads on thee. i cumentie 


| Boileau, being frequently called upon by 

When any thing occurs to prevent the| 20 idle, ignorant person, who complained t 
French theatres from opening—such as the him that he did not return his visits—‘‘ Sir, 
anniversary of Louis XVith’s death, it is cal]. |said the French satirist, ‘* we are not upo! 
ed a relache, and you see this word posted up| equal terms ; you call upon me merely to ge! 
every where at the head of the bills, giving Td of your time—when I call upon you I lose 
the succeeding night’s performance. A cou-) Ine us 
ple of years ago, Farley and Charles Kemble! 











were in Paris, in search of novelties for Co-|| The first of all virtues is innocence, the 
vent Garden, and, of course, kept a sharp eye|,next is modesty. If we banish modesty ol! 


onthe bills. One of these holidays happened |of the world, she carries away with her halt 
to occur, and the word was displayed in greati'the virtue that is in it. 
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s Much remains unsung.”’ 















TO A DEAD CHILD. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 


Thou sleepest '—but wilt thou wake, fair child ? 

AVhen the fawn wakes in the forest wild, 

Vhen the lark’s wing mounts, with breeze of; 

morn, ; 

Vhen the first rich breath of the rose is born; 
ovely thou sleepest—yet something lies 

Hoo deep and still oa thy soft sealed eyes ! 

Mournful, though sweet, is thy rest to see ; 
When will the hour of thy rising be! . 

fot when the fawn wakes,—not when the lark 
a the erimsomeloud,of the 4 floats dark ! 

irief, with vain passionate t ath wet 

‘he hair shedding gleams 0’é 













e brow yet; 


SONG. 
How sweetly the strains of the lute now are sounding, 
How soft does its melody wave through the air; 
Nought but pleasure and nappiness here are abounding, 
Away with dull sadness, and exil’d be care. 





| 
| 
| 


May that music celestial, never be wanting, 
To fill the lone vacancy left in my mind, 

Nor the songster so lovely, so sweet, and enchanting, 
Without her all joys were as fleet as the wind. 


|Ah! what would avail all the mirth and the pleasure, 
Or what all the gay lutes that ever were strung, 

Without the lov’d angel, my heart’s chiefest treasure 
To follow its notes with the charm of her song. 


Flow on in soft numbers, with melody swelling, 
Yet simple and plaintive, ye thrilling tones, flow, 
You breathe but the feeblest of those that are dwelling 
Beneath the fair shade of her beauteous brow. 


How gracefully waving, those dark raven tres-es 
Lie loose on her forehead, the sport of the air, 

And her cheek, e’en the rose in its loveliest dresses 
Would fade by the bloom that is fresh budding there. 


To hear her sweet strains in the ever-green bower, 
Where we first plight the vows which are sacred to love, 
No music can equal a rapturous hour 

Like this, ’neath the shade of that thickly set grove. 


Throughout the whole earth, there's no joy so celestial, 
» No magic, no charm, that is equal to this, 





ove, with sad kisses—unfelt—hath prest = 

‘hy meek drooped eyelids, and ane breast ;— | 

And the glad Spring, calling out bird and bee, 

Shall colour all Bee aoscome, fair child, but thee! 

hou art gone from us, bright one! 
should’st die, gt 

And life be left to the butterfly ! 

Tou art gone, as a dew-drop is 

bough, 

—Oh! for the world where thy home is now !—~ 

How may we love but in doubt and fear, 

How may we anchor our fond hearts here, 

Now should even joy but a tvembler be, 

Beautiful dust ! when we look.oa thee ! 





















blown from the 
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ALL THY WORKS SHALE PRAISE THEE. 

Refulgent orb! and thou, palel Sser light, | 

That o’er the gloom of night df Splendor shinest !) 

Who taught you how to glow? who framed yon) 

spheres, 

And in exact proportion, bade you rise ? 

Ye glittering stars, that in the firmament 

With radient glory move ! Who formed you thus? 
Whose voice, calld you away 

From the dark womb of chaos into life ? 

Ye lofty mountains ! flow ry meads and plains! 
Stupendous rocks! and roaring ocean, speak, 

B Came ye by chance? ye birds that soar on high! 
Ye fish that swim ! ye beasts! all living things, 
Whenee came you here ? and man, for whom was 

made 
rhese meaner things: Man! last but noblest! 
work . | 
Came ye by chance ? E’en nature shrinks aghast, | 
And answers—No! twas God’s own hand divine 
Created him; bade all things here below 
lo order rise ; and then pronounced it good.” 


| 








jAnd heaven, e’en heaven, were poor and terrestrial 
Unless love’s pure dight were the source of our bliss. 











2 § ORASMYN. 
ot ome 
MARYS 6 
When ev’ning’s shade obs Pathe landscape 


green, 
And yon aged trees with ger 
My griet-worn soul, obedient tt 
| In ceaseless woe, would ma 


phyrs wave, 
scene, 
Mary’s grave. 


Her heart was spotless, and ica divine, 
To carth a gentler spirit Heav’ane’er gaye— 
L thought, alas! that solid joy was mine ; 
But joy is buried now in Mary’s grave. 


We lov’d—our ev’ry wish and thought was one—- 
Bat love could not from death his victim save, 

And now all love and joy with her are gone ; 
For love and joy now sleep in Mary’s grave. 


'|At this calm hour, with Mary by my side, 


What ecstacy the ev’ning ramble gave ! 

How changed, alas, the scene!—man, what’s thy 
pride ! 

I wander now alone, to Mary’s grave. 


The moon that rose to our enraptured sight, 

But lately, o’er yon hill that bounds the wave, 
Beheld us blest—but now with pallid light, 

She views me comfortless at Mary’s grave. 


Alas! no solace to my aching heart 

The world affords, my stubborn woes to brave, 

With ev’ry once dear object would I part, 

For one sweet, silent hour at Mary’s grave. 
HENRY. 





‘ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ODE TO DISAPPOINTMENT, Come, Disappointment, come ! 
Thou art not stern to me; 
BY HENRY KIRK WHITE. Sad monitress ! I own thy sway; 

Come, disappointment, come! A votary sad in early day, 

Not in thy terrors clad ; I bend my knee to thee. 

Come in thy meekest, saddest guise; From sua to sun 
Thy chastening rod but terrifies My race will run, ; 
The restless and the bad. I only bow, and say, ** my God, thy will be done,” 
oe I recline — 
eneath thy shrine, “ 
And round my brow resign’ thy peaceful cypress BLUE BONNETS OVER THE BORDER” 
twine. BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
March, march, Ettrick and Teviotdale, 

Tho’ fancy flies away Why, my lads, dinna ye march forward in order? 

Before thy hollow tread March, march, Eskdale and Liddesdale, 

Yet meditation, in her cell, All the blue bonnets are over the border. 
Hears with feint sigh the lingering knell, ||Many a banner spread flutters above your head, 
That tells her hopes are dead ; Many a crest that is famous in story ; 
And though the tear Mount and make ready then, sons of the moun. 
By chance appear, tain glen, 
Yet she can smile, and say, my all was not laid||Fight for your Queen and the old Scottish glory. 
here. 
Come from the hills where your hirsels are graz. 

Come, Disappointment, come ! ing, 

Though from hope’s summit hurl’d, Come from the glen of the buck and the roe, 
Still rigid muse, thou art forgiven, Come to the crag where the beacon is blazing, 
For thou severe wert sent from heaven, Come with the buckler, the lance and the bow, 

To wean me from the world; Trumpets are sounding, ¥ war steeds are bounding, 


To turn my eye tand to your armsan: 
From vanity, England shall ui ny 
And point to scenes of bliss that never, never die.j} n the 1 


What is this passing scene 2. 


d in good order; 
fey il of the bloody fn, 






weeter ¢ han innocence and eigher i 


go 
And as ; soft as the breath of arose. 


t sheds rouvd: 1 the heart, i in its ieoplert hour, 

| A bhalo of rapture and love! 

. lies divinely it glows ’neath the magical power 
_ Asagem "nem the light from above! 






Will the cok carer its silence ck, 







To tell how soft, how smooth a cheek If so witching he ,o what must be her tear? 
Beneath its surface lies ? Deep, deep in the he art doth it flow? 
Mute, mute isall .. It is doubly sacred, and doubly dear, 
O’er beauty’s fall; ~ Being shed i int te hour of woe. 
raise resounds no more when mantled in “ae 
= ag pall. Both, both are most ¢ quisite : blest is the smile 
Which beams in the season of gladness; 
The most beloved on carth And blest is the tear which can sorrow beguile, 
Not long survives to day ; Or soften one moment of sadness. 
So music past is obsolete, REE TIN, 
And yet "twas sweet, "twas passing sweet, ACROSTIC. 
Pee ion a agharng E’en as the sun along the eastern hills, 


In memory fade, Darts his first rays upon the earth below, 


When in forsaken tomb the form belov’d is laid. | When morning mist the spacious ether fills, 


In his bright beams the dusky vapours flow, 


. a eee Nor 1 low. 
Thin tase tile world is vain, or leave a trace to dim their steady g 


And volatile, and fleet, From the faint dawn when Genius glimmers fir, 
Why should I lay up earthly joys, O’er the wide horizon, to mortal eyes, 
Where rust corrupts and moth destroys, ||Radiant, tho’ feeble, like a twinkling star, 
And cares and troubles eat ? Runs the first ray throughout the azure skies 
Why fiy from ill Each moment brightning as it onward flies ; 
With anxious skill, Still in its progress, ray to ray is given, 








When soon this hand will freeze, this throbbing|!Till the broad glare illumes the vault of Heaven. 
heart be still. Ww. X. Y. 
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A DIRGE. 


oh! who ean paint the feelings of that breast 
Where love, with all its violence hath been, 
By one rude blow of faithlessness repressed, 


‘That finds too late man’s vows a cursed dream. 


\falvina, lovely maiden, once I knew, 

grey soft odour of May’s balmy breath, 
E Around thy loveliness, luxuriance threw 

As innocent as is thy smile in death. 


Ah! yes, I knew thee lost one, ere there burst 
Forth from the deep recesses of thy heart, 

A flame so heedless, to a shrine so curst 
As his deceitful soul who caus’d the smart. 


J knew thee, when in innocence and truth 
We children, reckless of misfortune’s tide, 
Trip’d gay as mirth could make us, and as youth 
Before the winter evening’s fire side. 


And when maturer years had wreath’d thy brow 
With flowers cull’d from education’s field 

J vazed upon thee happy—not as now, 
‘For then I saw nought of thy doom reveal’d. 





Atlength T saw thg 


spot upon 
That yo : 


“Forgive 
ret 
“ And may repentance 
The stain that burst my heal 
That wreck’d the chords 


Then sank exhausted, never more 
From that soft pillow, till the parting breath 
Announe’d thy spirit’s flight, to heaven’s skies 
Aud seal’d thy face with its last smile in death. 


Thus hath it been— Malvina is no more, 

Mer form of beauty wears the winding sheet, 
And friends and relatives in vain deplore, 

That worth and loveliness should be so fleet ! 


But where is he, that youth whose impious guile 
Betray’d confiding woman to the grave ; 

Where is the wretch, who with demoniac smile 
Beheld her perish, when he still might save ? 


Go to the haunts of sin, you’ll find him there— 
‘so to the midnight revel and you'll see 
is horror stricken form, his dark despair, 


And conscience is the phantom he would flee.' 


Go and behold him sip the brimming draught, 
The potion laden with eternal shame, 
See, see him tremble, as he still does quaff 
Perdition to remembrance, and Aer name. 


Svon will his youth be steep’d in timeless age, 
Soon will his limbs repose beneath the earth, 

In vain he strives his conscience to assuage, 
Malvina, she he ruin’d, haunts his mirth. 


‘Thus is it ever—crime will ne’er pass by 
Unpunished by the majesty of heaven ; 

And if repentance does not yield its sigh, 
Fearful, indeed’s, the retribution given ! 


FREDERICK. 


———> +o 


ANNA. 


‘The morning broke bright in the east, 
‘ And glitter’d the prond car-of day ; 
*But ah! ere his beams in the west 
‘Were faded like dew-drops away, 
*A young huntsman attired in blue 
‘Sojourned at our cottage to rest— 
* His hair was of shadowy hue, 
* And darkly it fell on his breast. 





€ 


‘His eye see 


Ybestudded with flame, 
wface they were fair; 
Ould claim 
pless air, 
Ord with a grace, 
and mien, 
ms of a face, 
em seen. 


ESBS 2 


gue 
young: 
art, 
move, 
meart ; 
‘Hee: Flove ! 
*Llisten’d, 
~f The youth ittering tongue— 
Was faithless; and Tam deceived ; 
‘ But forgive me, for ah! I was young—~ 
‘ The twilight»was seen at its close, 
* Dyeing all with the splendour of gold ; 
‘It sunk—but again it arose— 
* The hunter I ne’er did behold. 


‘Ye credulous damsels, beware— 
‘LT once was both blooming and gay : 
‘My heart was entrapp’d in the snare 
* Of deception—then left to decay. 
‘ Alas! Tam now very pale— 
‘ My sorrows will fleetly depart 
*On the breath of eternity’s gale, 
‘Which alone can revive my sad heart.” 


Thus sang the lone victim of love, © 
Sweet Anna—then with a deep sigh, 
Her spirit was wafted above 





Beyond the bright stars of the sky. 
VERGENNES. 
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COURTSHIP. 


By Mrs. Carey, authoress of “ Lasting Impressions,” a’ 


celebrated Novel, lately published in London. 
When Baldwin first woo’d, I said Vo, I confess, 
Because I had heard people say 
That the men were so nice, if too soon we said 
Yes, 
They with scorn would our frankness repay. 
So I blush’d and look’d down— 
Nay endeavour’d to frown, 
And cried—* Go! you but mean to deceive me.” 
But he smil’d, when I said 
That I ne’er meant to wed, 
And protested he did not believe me. 
‘Then next he renewed his professions of truth, 
I tried, but in vain, to say Vo; 
Fort thought it a pity to frown on the youth, 
When a smile could such pleasure bestow. 
So I held out my hand— 
But said, * pray understand— 
If hereafter you slight or deceive me, 
‘Though sorry to part, 
I shall not break my heart,” 
Iie smil’d, aud seemed to believe me. 


—2+ oo 


LIFE. 





} LINES. : 


Now spring advances, verdantly array’d, 


— 





Now brilliant Sol, in all his bright parade, 
Unclouded, lights the faintly peneil’d dawn. 

And, as he rises from the veil of night, ; 

Expands the heart with unalloy’d delight. 


Now the dark forests echo back the notes 
Of feather’d songsters, numerous and gay, 
Attun’d to melody, their little throats ~~ 
Greet the first coming of the ‘* god of day ;» 
bo gently swelling into music -mild, E 
Then ring a welcome, elamorous and wild. 


Their joy extends unto the heart of man, 

He hears their music and forgets all care, 
‘Then praises Him, the One whose mighty span 
Encircles all, and all our joys prepare ; 

\He feels a thrill of pleasure thro’ the soul, 
Which griefs, nor cares can for awhile control, 


CIREX. 





— 
STANZAS ON SPRING. 
A Ps 


ring comes darcing o’er the plain, 





The leaf that falls in autumn’s hour, 
The rose that fades upon the stem, 
Are emblems of the silent powe 
Of time and change 0’e 
Yet happier is the rose 
For Spring will of 
And Summer wilk 
As bright as the 





But when life’s g 
A grief succe 
Oh! what shal 
Or sotten so 
Yeurs will rolf 
Its various 
There is in 


And it ca 


What strews this eartl 
"lhe festive hall, where 
Of pomp and grandeur t ‘ 
Of mirth and music rose in glowing strains.— 
What makes it silent, solitary now ? 

What dims the studded diadem of kings, 

And moulds the despot’s sceptre into clay ? 
fis time—o’er all supreme—self-will’d in rule! 
Whose throne is earth, and sway omnipotence! 




























din green; 
linter , i 








re, 
ie married, ) 
id her treasure. 

bu ’5 morning lay 
Salutes th” attentiveear— 

Wherever Spring resumes her sway, 
The tuneful bifds appear— 
The hills are deck’d with fragrant flowers, 
The groves are clothed in bloom; 





"Time !|—the remorseless, ceaseless foe of man! | 
That ever and anon contronts him here, 
And when with death his colleague, far and wide, || 
Ruin he seatters o’er the fairest scenes, 
Laughs at his folly and his baftled schemes! | 
‘Time !—that unwearied speeds his fatal course, 
And in bis pinions hides his poison’d darts! 
How oft thou desolat’st bright beauty’s bloom 
And pluck’st the laure! from the brow of fame ! 
And when Imagination tas up-reared 
Nhe bright and tow’ring citadel of hope, 
liow oft, with ruthless hand, remorseless heart || 
"he cloud-eapt pile, gilded with halcyon dreams, )| 
iu ruin layest with the ignoble dust! H 





The streamlets murmur in the bowers, 
And valleys breathe perfume. 

In Winter joy controll’d the hearth, 
And Evening heard her voice ; 

But now she carols o’er the earth, 
And mountain-tops rejolce— 

Then meurn not tor the gloomy days, 
But gladly hail the bright; 

Awake the grateful notes of praise, 
And yield to pure delight. 

For when the speedy wings of Time, 
Commissioned are by Heaven, 

To bear a blessing to our clime, 
Reflect by whom “twas given; 


Now blow sweet breezes o’er the spangled law). 
: 
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And ever when I would rehearse SOLUTIONS TO NO. 5. 
The pleasures where I d well, ‘TIS LOVE 
Oh, let the goodness claim my verse, pe stl 
Of the INVISIBLE. Love is like a ghost—because it is never 
st. 1826 MORTIMER. |)seen, touched, or understood, but often talk- 
May Ist, ¢ . 1 al i 
ed apnout,. 
—————— Like an unruly horse—because it often runs 
STANZAS away with its possessor, and is not easily man- 
aged, 
Yes, since we met, fond visions bright Like the bite of amad dog—it makes men 
Have flashed upon my view; mad. 
Have dazzled, with the meteor’s light, Like a will o’ th’ wisp—it leads men into 
‘Yhen sunk in rayless, moonless night, dificulties 
slaste »s they —_— ‘ : gS ge i 
en pp ia ae Like a beacon—it directs to the wished-for 
» > 
-sting in frowns upon my brow! port. ‘ ‘ 
~— . : Like wine—it makes us heedless of conse- 
Yes, since we met, my soul has nurs’d ap Og :. ‘t fi 
Its venom in thy guile— Like a prison—it conines a man to one 
: ’ omt 
My lips thy name has bless’d, and curs’d— pomt. E ; : 
Without its pride my heart had burst, Like a sword—it often kills those against 
And still thou darest smile! whom it is turned, 
Oh! woman’s heart, untouch’d and cold, Like sugar—it 1s sweet. 
Shines throbless as the bar of gold. Like pepper—it burns. 
Like salt-it is relishing. 

















Yes, since we 
Has. HULLE: 
Th : 


Like a potatoe—because it is best warm. 
e devil—because it torments us: and 
e .is the source of bliss. 






met, hope’s pham 

















JENIGMAS. 


on. 3. Woman. 4. 
8. EB. Post. 7. 


SES. 


3. Byron. 4. 


ion. 2. Be- 
Eye. 4. Mis- 
se it is often 
; x ees H. §&. Because 
‘The bol@that ho Pe dias the 
Reason now grasp 
And reason bids all g 
In that dividing wore 















i - t ari r 
eee "So much the thing of show ; 
° So varyingm my substance 
A N IRITS. H vi - 7 ? 
RDENT SPIRIT That I must be a BOW. 
The grape’s invigorating juice, Or flattered by the ladies, 
Was given to man for proper use— { Or bow’d at beauty’s shrine, 

lo raise the weak and faint; Or in the heart, or in the danec, 
And every vintage from the field, A BEAU LI will define. 
Abundant healing drink would vield, { pe : ; 

Without the eter to taint. — Phe Indians pride and glory, 
Bot sans ineilate & Blot { His shicld against the foe, 
Contemned the jo ig rule of right His trust for food and raiment, 

emp ae ees All centre in his BOW. 


And led him into sin: 
Thus corn, and fruit, of ev’ry kind, 
To seas of spirits turned, we find, A silk worm, let it feed upon what it may 
And man is drowned therein ! consumes in 30 days not less than 60,000 times 
May tst. 1896 FGRBERT. ‘its primitive weight. 
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THE CASKET. 








CONUNDRUMS. 


1. Why is the King of England like a la- ‘tiger? 


dy’s bonnet ? 
2. Why isa Lady’s head like a bee-hive ? 


3. Why are the shoes of an old man like a 


granary ? 


4. Why is the Delaware Bay like a band of 


Music ? 
5. Why isa book like a dining table ? 


6. What is that which is beautifnl to be- 


hold, but when reversed, or read backwards, 
is increased in number, changed in object, 
and becomes hateful in reality ? 

7. Why are poets like toys? 

8. Why ought useful printed books to have 
acolour in the inside different from black 
and white? 

9. Why is a drayman out of employ like a 
shipping merchant ? 

10. Why is one man out of his wits hke 
two men in their senses? 

11. What is that which is destroyed, the 
moment it is uttered ? 


12. Why is the United States Bank like aj. 


newspaper? 
13. Why is a lighted cag 
14. Why is Chesnut si 
15. A river in the mill 
That in the world # 
And one that flo 
Will ever swee 
To these if yo 
A member of f 
Then join the 
A most nutf 

16. My first i 
My second, 
Both toge 
Which hai 

17. ’Tis true 








= ai 
he ee 





of fifteehy wh 
ose_a useful pie 
whole is a smal 
priving me of one third, Ibe ‘ 









{in England.] 7 

20. Why is the root of a tongue like a de- 
jected man? 

21. Why are Algiers and Malta as opposite 
as light and darkness? 

22. Why isa beggar led by a dog, like a 
chancellor’s wig? 

23. Why is the letter S like the furnace of 
a battery ? 

24, Why is a lean monarch like a man me- 
ditating ? 

25. Why is a man about to nut his father in 
a sack, like a traveller journeying to an eas- 














take off another third and 1] become ver!) 





a 

26. Had you rather a lion eat you, or , 

27. What little children always love ; 
What married women never have ; 

What Paul had behind, and Luke before 

And Captain Luttrell had behind and befo, 


efore, 
REBUSES. 
i'l. The God, who ’tis said, did the Centaurs 
o’ercome, 
And a title for Bacchus, the God of good rum 
Jupiter’s son, who we’re told good music 
could make, 
And what we in youth, all of us should take . 
The initials of these rightly placed, will ex. 
plain 
The name of a city where Hector did reign, 
2. My first makes what, if man forever try, 
lie cannot see through with his mortal eye. 
My second isa beast of burdentoo, — ’ 
And oft may carry me or you ; 
My whole afflicts the human kind 
In mighty visions of the mind. 
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3. What mostly is used with doors that want 
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| weight, that always is found 
= Ofrocks, 
wn'd. 
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t, an mewo fifths of 
© name of a brave navi- 


‘and a fibrous plant, will 
eat and wise man. 

Accusation, and four ninths 
Storehouse, will form the name of a large 

d navigable river. 

9. Five twelfths of the love of mankind, 4 

fine sort of earthenware, and two vowels, will 


form the name of a large city. 
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